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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


1 Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 

As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 
An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 


supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


Ovl # W N 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 


ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 
heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 
own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 
4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 


5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 





Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 

ili A H The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in samen is 2 Welcosen cis seams 
British homes. confidence. 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD : LONDON NW 10 
A member of the PARNALL Group of Companies 
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The “Egerton” Report published in 1945 set up new standards for the 
heating and ventilation of dwellings. The “Simon” Report, which followed 
in 1946, attempted to relate these standards to a Domestic Fuel Policy. 
The “Ridley” Report, recently published, emphasises the fact that fuel 
shortage is likely to continue for many years and is largely concerned with 
how to make available fuel resources go as far as possible. 

There appears to be a danger that the watering down of the recommended 
standards, which has occurred in practice because materials and appliances 
have not been available and capital expenditure has been restricted, may 
eventually lead to a general acceptance of lower standards. The Gas 
Industry has done, and is doing, what it can to make the full standards 
practicable by research aimed at developing gas and coke appliances of the 
highest possible efficiency and by a policy of full co-operation with all 
concerned with their design, manufacture and use. The wide knowledge 
of its technicians is freely available through the gas undertakings to assist 
those who wish not only to save coal but also to achieve improved 
standards of heating. 


Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to 
the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as to 
which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address. 


Issued by The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 
G.C.24 
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If you are in a hole... 











...can we lend youa hand 7 


THE 


OUNQMNANW 


PLANT i. SERVICE 


W. C. YOUNGMAN LIMITED 











STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 
come into general use through any 
sudden whim, or overnight change of 
opinion, but through cumulative evid- 
ence as to its behaviour from job after 
job over a long period. It is upon such 
evidence, which has accumulated over 
fifty years and over many thousand 
millions of bricks, that for all general 
building purposes it has become stan- 
dard practice to specify 


BY APPOINTMENT 
BRICKMAKERS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 
tained from the Technical Research Department, who 
are at your service for information or advice on brick- 
work problems. 


the PHORPRES common brick 


eo 
D> LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: africa HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 


Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. 


South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 


Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, 


Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 


PHORPRES 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 








SMITH’S TWO-WAY j Reinforced Floor has gained the 

reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 

both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 
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Where GOOD PRINTING counts... 


GOOD PRINTING always counts. 
But quite experienced people sometimes 
argue that they “cannot afford it’’—or, 
more commonly, that “the job doesn’t 
justify it . . .”” Which suggests only that 
their work has been in the wrong hands, 
for GOOD PRINTING, properly planned, 
costs no more than the other sort. 


THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY * HERTFORDSHIRE 
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THE NEW TOWN 
between LONDON and SOUTHEND 


If your needs are: 


RESIDENTIAL: Various types of houses or sites for occupation 
at reasonable rents according to demand and need. 


INDUSTRIAL: Factories or sites according to individual re- 
quirements. Houses offered at subsidized rents for employees 
coming from the London area. An existing population of 29,000 
forming a labour “pool” on which to draw. 

Sites fronting the main London-Southend Arterial Road. 

No road charges. 


COMMERCIAL: Shops and licensed premises in course of 
erection in neighbourhoods. Town Centre development negotia- 
tions shortly. 


Further particulars from: 


J. H. WEST, F.R.I.C.S., Chief Estates Officer 
Basildon Development Corporation 
Gifford House, Basildon, Essex 
Telephone: Vange 3261 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
ommcrene | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by.our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register’’ is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 

















We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP | 


Portable or permanent | 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 
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LIMITED COLOUR m 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, $.W.1 COUNCIL INKS L 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 RANGE OF 80 COLOURS — 

LEEDS DONCASTER PORTSMOUTH DERBY 
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East Kilbride New Town 
Lanarkshire 


Scotland 


Progress to date is: 
1,500 new houses occupied; 1,600 under construction. 
15 miles of roads and 40 miles of sewers completed. 
600,000 sq. ft of factory floor space occupied. 
The present population is about 8,000. It is intended to erect 
about 1,000 houses a year and the ultimate population will be 
about 45,000. 


East Kilbride is the centre of Britain’s research in mechanical 
engineering. 


The town is situated in a Development Area. 


Air, rail, road, and dock services are within easy reach; cheap 
power and fuel, abundant water, and supplies of industrial raw 
materials are readily available. 


Employees in the New Town can obtain the tenancy of a house. 


The town is laid out on modern lines to provide every amenity 
and full facilities for work and leisure. 


Intending industrial and commercial developers should write 
to: 


The General Manager 
East Kilbride Development Corporation 
Torrance House 
East Kilbride, Lanarkshire 
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SUCCESS OF THE NEW TOWNS 


A comment on their progress till now, and a reply to the attack 


on them in the architectural press. 


HE NEW towns are regarded 
abroad as the most distinguish- 
ed and inspiring feature of 
Great Britain’s housing and planning 
programme, which itself is seen, 
taking quantity, quality, and social 
implications together, as the most 
advanced in the world. They are 
rapidly gaining prestige at home, as is 
evidenced by numerous articles in the 
popular press, despite a few esoteric 
criticisms (with which I} deal later) 
based on misconceptions of their pur- 
poses and of the needs and interests of 
the people of an industrial nation. 

The table on pages 40-1, though it 
may not be statistically perfect, gives 
a fair measure of the contribution of 
the new towns to development and 
urban dispersal. Planned to take 
about half a million people, with 
their industries, they have now 
accommodated 74,000 and are grow- 
ing by more than 40,000 a year. The 
occupied population are mostly work- 
ing within a walk or cycle ride of their 
homes, which are modern, well fitted, 
and in pleasant surroundings near the 
open country-side. And all this with a 
dynamic of growth within a planned 
limit—a profound emotional asset 
sadly lacking in a too-small country 
town. 

A thought as to what would have 
happened to these people if the new 
towns had never started—suburban 
dwellings with long daily journeys, 
city flats, or miners’ villages with no 
prospect of community facilities at 
any date—reminds us how vastly 
they stand to gain by the enterprise. 
And all the indications are that the 
new townsmen themselves are en- 
thusiastic for the idea, though some 





by F. J. OSBORN 


tiresome deprivations are the price of 
pioneering. A vigorous social life 
already exists, together with a deter- 
mination to insist on the facilities for 
its full development. 


New Towns and the LCC 


So far the eight “London” new 
towns have provided homes and em- 
ployment for nearly 50,000, and are 
building about 10,000 houses a year 
—roughly the recent LCC rate also. 
Considered regionally, the new towns 
might be said to be replacing the LCC 
out-county effort in far more satisfac- 
tory locations. Mr Reginald Stamp, I 
know, tends to discount this perform- 
ance because it has not been ad- 
ministratively linked with LCC plans 
and housing lists, and his views com- 
mand respect. But without the new 
towns the backlog of London housing 
and dispersal would have been that 
much greater. 

Certainly 10,000 houses a year in 
new towns cannot solve the London 
dispersal problem. The expansion of 
many existing towns, and a few more 
new ones, will also be required. In- 
dustrial dispersal must be speeded up, 
re-occupation of factories checked, 
and schemes for more office space in 
the City (and South Bank and Berke- 
ley Square) looked at critically in the 
light of London’s planning as a whole. 
London has not yet turned off the tap 
that makes the sink spill over. But the 
new towns, almost alone so far, have 
done something both to divert the 
inflow and catch the outflow. 

East Kilbride, to the extent of 5,500 
people, has done the same for Glas- 
gow, which obviously needs more new 
towns and a Town Development Act. 
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The 20,000 people that have gone to 
the other five new towns substantially 
increase manufacturing and mining 
populations in places well away from 
congested cities. 


Economic and Social Results 

No one yet possesses the data for 
assessing financial results. Sir Thomas 
Bennett (The Times, 30 June 1953) 
has said that he is confident that 
Crawley will, in a completion period 
of fifteen years, carry its capital 
charges and balance its budget. The 
costs to the public would, on that 
basis, be £35 12s. a year per family for 
housing subsidies, as against £80 to 
£100 per family, plus the cost of 
additional transport, for the alterna- 
tive of housing in the London area. 
Even if some of the towns may not 
balance their budgets to that extent, 
there can be little doubt that they are 
the most economical of the possible 
methods of development. 

It is on the side of community 
facilities that the new towns are 
weakest. Many schools, shops, and 
small meeting rooms, some playing 
fields, and here and there a church, 
fire station, club house, clinic, or pub 
have appeared. But when you think of 
the 74,000 new people already settled, 
and the 40,000 a year pouring in, the 
equipment is pathetically meagre. 
Fortunately everything is planned 
for, and new townsmen have votes as 
well as voices. 


An Aesthetic Denunciation 

External attacks on the new towns 
are now few. But a set of violent 
criticisms has appeared in the Archi- 
tectural Review—a monthly whose 
pictorial glamour excites my admira- 
tion (and editorial envy). It seems a 
law of life for architectural maga- 
zines, as for fashion journals, to 
blazon forth the novel, the strange, or 
the glittering. But I can’t help recall- 
ing the remark of an English traveller 
on Broadway, New York: “‘Wouldn’t 
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it be wonderful if only you couldn’t 
read!” The quality of the thought in 
the Review’s articles on the ‘‘Failure of 
the New Towns’ falls lamentably 
short of its brilliant presentation. 

Mr J. M. Richards began (AR, 


June 1953) with the statement that 


the new towns had failed “socially, 
economically, and architecturally”’. 
His article contained many inaccura- 
cies, some of which were effectively 
dealt with in a reply by Dr Stephen 
Taylor of the Harlow Corporation 
(AR, December 1953). Under the 
heading of “‘social failure’, Mr 
Richards said that most of the towns 
had insufficient industry and were in 
danger of becoming mere dormitory 
suburbs. Our pages show how far this 
is from the truth. The rest of this 
section was an exaggeration of the 
consequences of the present lack of 
social facilities to the point of despera- 
tion. 

Economic failure was alleged on 
even more shaky grounds. Develop- 
ment was so slow that LCC progress 
was impressive by comparison (I give 
the actual figures above). School pro- 
grammes were inadequate (a faulty 
expression of a partial truth). Private 
building was discouraged by high 
costs (no more so in new towns than 
elsewhere). Top-heavy administra- 
tive expenses had placed the towns 
“in an uncomfortable economic posi- 
tion” (no figures given in support of 
this deduction). There were no rate 
revenues to subsidize the rents (surely 
a boomerang argument!). 

Clearly the grave charge of “‘fail- 
ure’ could not be sustained by these 
particulars. They disappear, or be- 
come simply specifications for im- 
provement, when the facts are seen in 
perspective. 


The Architectural “Failure” 


The mainspring of Mr Richards’ 
onslaught is revealed when he comes 
to the “‘architectural failure’. He can- 
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not bear the sight or the thought of 
considerable numbers of little houses 
skirted by roads and grass verges, no 
matter how good their architecture. 
For him and his agoraphobic col- 
league Mr Gordon Cullen space 
about buildings, even on Harlow’s 
rather parsimonious scale, is distress- 
ing. Views taken with cameras held 
low make sixteen-foot roads and five- 
foot paths look like concrete prairies. A 
cunning photographer could of course 
do the same with Oxford Street. 

What it comes to is that the new 
towns do not comply with a pattern of 
“urbanity” laid up in the Heaven of 
the Review's architectural priesthood. 
This ideal is variously described as 
making for ‘‘enclosure’’, ‘‘civic 
warmth’’, “‘towniness”, ‘‘cosiness’’, 
“intimacy”, ‘“‘floorscape’’, ‘‘imme- 
diacy”’. Mr Cullen’s verbal resources 
extend to “homely, folksy living 
places” with “drama and spatial 
stimulation’’, whose quality he con- 
trasts with suburban ‘“‘ebbiness—the 
theory that everyone stinks’. This 
sort of stuff is pseudo-sociology 
prompted by muddled aesthetic long- 
ings. The notion that the creation of 
“townscape”’ to assuage a theatrical 
scene-designing urge was ever any 
part of the serious purpose of the new 
towns is nothing less than ridiculous. 

Architects have done so much first- 
class work in the new towns that it is 
infuriating to see their devoted efforts 
discredited in this way. 

Mr Richards gives part of the 
blame for the towns not being what he 
wanted to the TCPA, which, he dis- 
closes as if it were a hidden disgrace, 
“grew out of the Garden Cities 
Association’’. But the main blame he 
fastens on ‘‘modern architects” who, 
by supporting flats, “made a present 
to the garden city enthusiasts of the 
allegiance of the majority of English- 
men to the one-family house with its 
bit of garden”. The failure of archi- 
tects to give society a lead—his words, 
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not mine—amounts to “‘the failure of 
architecture itself”’. 

Mr Lionel Brett, the architect- 
planner of Hatfield, in an astonishing 
reply (AR, August 1953), accepts Mr 
Richards’ ideals and his criticisms, 
but exonerates the new town archi- 
tects, who pursued these ideals but 
were stultified by the seven devils: 
ministries, housing manuals, cor- 
porations, local authorities, civil 
engineers, garden city prepossessions, 
and, above all, cost. Close planning 
means paving instead of grass, walls 
and steps instead of banks, flats in- 
stead of houses; and these all cost more. 
So “you are back in suburbia, which- 
ever way you look at it’. To get away 
from “the sentimental green land- 
scapes we are all so tired of’, con- 
cludes Mr Brett, the architects must 
be given more freedom and more 
money to spend. 

Comment is unnecessary. 


Metamorphosis of the Englishman 


The final words of the editors (AR, 
December 1953) re-assert their origi- 
nal position. It is only necessary, they 
conclude, to look at the new towns “‘to 
see that they have failed”. King’s 
Lynn is now set up as the prototype of 
“urbanity”, with ‘its crowded and 
narrow High Street down which even 
jeeps must nervously edge their way”’. 
But: ““The Englishman has changed 
his gregarious King’s Lynn nature 
into that of a misogynous suburbanite 
[sic] because he has been subjected for 
half a century to high-powered gar- 
den-city sales talk which has turned 
the best part of the country (with the 
best intentions) into a series of housing 
estates of greater or less worth. It was 
this housing estate abuse the new 
towns were designed to correct. 
Instead they have aggravated it.” 

Over to you, King’s Lynn English- 
man! Are youstill building gardenless 
houses on jeep-throttling streets in 
your new neighbourhoods ? 
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FINANCIAL FACTORS OF PLANNING 


Fear that good planning may once again be sacrificed to short-term 
financial considerations ; the need for bolder financial measures to 
encourage the movement of population and industry from London 
and other overcrowded cities ; and general agreement that the present 
system of housing subsidies is absurd—these were the three things 
which emerged from the discussions at the Town and Country 
Planning Association's two-day conference in November on the 


financial problems of planning. 


HE FACT that over 500 repre- 
| sentatives of local authorities 
attended this conference was 
itself an indication of the great public 
concern with this problem, and of 
what Mr B. J. Collins called the 
“quiet determination’”’ of local 
authorities that a solution of this 
difficult problem should be found. It 
was hardly to be expected that such a 
conference would agree upon some 
simple and generally acceptable solu- 
tion, but it undoubtedly succeeded in 
what must have been the Associa- 
tion’s principal object—namely, to 
focus attention on the main issues and 
to provide ideas for further thought 
and discussion. Certainly, the Minis- 
ter of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, who promised to read the re- 
ported speeches, will have plenty to 
think about as a result of the con- 
ference. So too will the officials of his 
Department who were to be observed 
in the audience. 

The success of the conference was 
due very largely to the distinguished 
company of speakers which the As- 
sociation mustered for the occasion. 
There were Mr Harold Macmillan 
and Mr Aneurin Bevan to open the 
first and second days’ proceedings 
respectively. There were papers by 
Mr Desmond Heap, Lord Silkin, Sir 
Howard Roberts, and Mr F. J. 
Osborn. The discussions were opened 
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by Mr J. S. MacColl, MP, Mr Derek 
Walker-Smith, MP, Dame Evelyn 
Sharp, and Mr Henry Brooke, MP. 
And there were Mr G. S. Lindgren, 
MP, Mr B. J. Collins, Lady Pepler, 
and Mr John Laing to take the chair 
at the successive sessions. 


Mr Harold Macmillan’s View 


The first day was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of what may be regarded as 
the hard core of the financial prob- 
lems of planning, namely, the com- 
pensation and betterment problem. 
Opening the proceedings, Mr Harold 
Macmillan said that development 
charge had had to go because it was 
regarded as a tax. ““That may have 
been a funny point of view, but it was 
a prevalent one.’’ We must ensure 
that the public understood what they 
were expected to do. The only way to 
maintain a real control over the use of 
land was to pay compensation as and 
when it was due on the basis of the 
1947 valuation settlement. ““‘We must 
stick to that settlement through thick 
and thin,” he said. 

To the Minister’s mind, however, 
the really difficult problem was to 
decide between conflicting claims to 
the use of land. We could all say we 
supported the right use of land, but 
the problem was to determine that 
right use, not in terms of money but of 
the real interest of the community. 
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“We must therefore have a financial 
arrangement that does not throw its 
weight on to one side or the other but 
allows the local planning authorities’ 
decisions to be taken with a sole re- 
gard to what is best for the locality as 
they see it.” 

The Minister received considerable 
support for his views from Mr Des- 
mond Heap, who explained that the 
main points of the Government’s pro- 
posals were the abolition of develop- 
ment charge, the stopping of the dis- 
tribution of the £300 million fund and 
instead the payment of limited com- 
pensation if and when a person is 
prevented from reaping the benefit of 
the development value of his land. 
The effects of these proposals would 
be to return the development value 
in land to the landowners and to 
abandon further attempts at direct or 
ad hoc collection of betterment. Mr 
Heap thought that, although these 
new proposals were imperfect in cer- 
tain respects and less logical than the 
1947 Act, they had a better chance of 
success in practice. 


The Limitation to 1947 Values 


Mr Heap’s main worries were the 
fear that planning might be sacrificed 
to financial considerations and the 
possibility that compensation on the 
basis of 1947 development values 
might be unpopular in the future. On 
this latter point Mr Heap said: ‘*The 
payment of compensation as and 
when the pinch of planning is felt (for 
example in 1977 if that is the date on 
which the relevant planning restric- 
tion is imposed) by reference to 
development values as they existed in 
1947 is a proposition which has never 
previously been tried. The White 
Paper itself (paragraph 39) does not 
suggest that this proposition is a 
perfect solution, and the applicant 
who, in 1977, is refused planning per- 
mission and is then paid in money 
values as they existed thirty years 
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earlier in 1947 may well find himself 
in agreement with the White Paper 
on this point.” 

This criticism of the new proposals 
was supported by Mr J. S. MacColl, 
but that was about the only point on 
which he agreed with Mr Heap. Mr 
MacColl did not admit that the 1947 
scheme had failed, nor that it should 
have been abandoned because it had 
been disliked; courageous planning 
was always likely to be unpopular. 
Nor did he agree with the criticism 
made by Mr Heap (and to be repeat- 
ed by Mr Walker-Smith) that de- 
velopment charges had been unfair 
in creaming off betterment due to the 
developer’s own efforts whilst leaving 
untouched betterment created by 
public and local authorities. 


Lord Silkin on Nationalization 


Lord Silkin’s contribution to the 
discussion was a reasoned defence of 
the 1947 Act. He admitted the neces- 
sity for some amendments—develop- 
ment charge might, for instance, have 
been reduced from 100 per cent to 80 
per cent—but the White Paper was 
too drastic. It was fundamentally 
unsound to leave local authorities to 
make planning decisions while the 
Exchequer footed the Bill. “I cannot 
help feeling . . . that some pressure 
will inevitably be put upon local plan- 
ning authorities and they will not be 
free and unfettered in many of their 
planning decisions.” After saying that 
financial considerations would simi- 
larly influence the Minister in dealing 
with appeals, Lord Silkin went on: 
“T understand that it is thought in 
some quarters that the cost of com- 
pensation for refusal to develop is 
estimated at £100 million over a very 
long period. I do not know how that 
estimate has been arrived at. If there 
is any estimate it seems to me to be 
an indication that there will not be 
many refusals for permission to 
develop.” 
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These fears were shared by Mr 
Desmond Donnelly, but he thought 
the 1947 Act was unsound because it 
had accepted the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee’s analysis of the compensation- 
betterment problem whilst adopting 
a different administrative solution. 
The Uthwatt Committee had sug- 
gested physical controls and not 
financial pressures. This led Mr 
Donnelly to suggest nationalization of 
the land as the real solution, and in 
replying to the discussion Lord Silkin 
said that he too favoured nationaliza- 
tion as the ultimate solution. 


Mr Aneurin Bevan on Planning 

This theme was picked up again 
the following morning when Mr 
Aneurin Bevan opened the second 
day’s proceedings, but it would be a 
pity if Mr Bevan’s remarks on this 
controversial point were allowed to 
obscure the many valuable things he 
had to say about the maintenance of 
high standards in housing and plan- 
ning. ‘‘All planning eventually boils 
down to the question of space, space 
inside the house and space outside the 
house, and both are expensive. Of 
course, by an increase in the density 
at which you build and by a reduction 
of the house itself, you can produce 
quick short-term results, and you can 
win by so doing a meretricious popu- 
larity in the newspaper headlines, but 
eventually the price has to be paid... 
When some years have elapsed our 
successors will have to put up with the 
results of our own short-sighted 
cowardice.” 


Location of Industry 


The bulk of the second day’s pro- 
ceedings—the discussion in the morn- 
ing on problems of industrial evacua- 
tion and the session in the afternoon 
on housing subsidies—dealt with two 
of the practical problems of achieving 
the standards for which Mr Bevan 
had so elqquently pleaded. 
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One of the major problems of the 
dispersal of industry and population 
is that as soon as factories and houses 
are vacated, they are filled up again. 
Sir Howard Roberts explained that 
one method of preventing this from 
happening would be to acquire the 
vacated premises, but this was not a 
method which the country could 
easily afford; in London alone the 
cost of acquiring the sites of the 
amount of industry needed to give 
employment to an exported popula- 
tion of 300,000 would be more than 
£50 million. Moreover, there would 
be many who would object to so large 
an increase in the amount of publicly 
owned land. As a less drastic method, 
he thought that exporting authorities 
should be given power to nominate 
tenants for the factories and houses 
which had been vacated. “‘In this way 
we should at least secure that the 
premises re-housed non-conforming 
firms from the same area and not 
new industries from another part of 
the country.” 


The Subsidies on Flats 

And so to Mr Osborn. ‘“‘Over and 
over again I have shown... that our 
housing subsidy scales are so arranged 
that they give most encouragement to 


just the sort of dwellings people want 


least and just the sort that cost most, 
in just the places that are nationally 
most disadvantageous.” (Note that 
‘people want least’. There was a young 
man from the audience who referred 
to F. J. O.’s “hobby horse’. F. J. O. 
replied that he didn’t care a damn 
how people chose to live; what he ob- 


jected to was people being forced to 


live in a way they didn’t want to.) Mr 
Osborn found useful support from Mr 
Henry Brooke, MP, who did not agree 
with all F. J. O.’s figures but heartily 
agreed with him in principle. Indeed, 
nearly everyone agreed that the ex- 
pensive sites subsidy should apply 
equally to high and low density 
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development, even those who favour- 
ed a considerable amount of high 
density development. Some people 
suggested that the subsidy should be 
related to the floor space provided, 
and Sir Lucius O’Brien said that this 
was already being done in North- 
ern Ireland where he is chairman 
of the Northern Ireland Housing 
Trust. 

The subsidies were described by 
Mr John Laing, who presided at this 
session, as an unobtrusive way of add- 
ing to the national debt, at the rate of 
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£240 million a year. And it was Mr 
Laing who wound up this highly 
technical conference by bringing it 
back to the human issues involved. 
“From the standpoint of happiness, 
national character, and avoidance of 
crime, particularly youthful delin- 
quency, we should try to provide a 
home with a ground floor living-room 
and an enclosed garden or yard, for 
each family with children. Such a 
home is the yearning desire of prac- 
tically every mother and father in the 
country.” 


NEW TOWNS IN 1953 


A brief summary of the main features of the progress of the new 


towns during the year, and of their present prospects and problems. 
Prepared editorially from information supplied by the development 


corporations and local authorities. 


EALLY NO simple overall pic- 
R ture of the new towns is pos- 
sible. They vary so greatly—in 

their heritages of past development, 
their industries and employment, 
their management policies and tech- 
nical practices—that few generaliza- 
tions can be made about them, 
beyond the fairly obvious ones that 
they are all governed by the same 
economic limitations, and that in 
certain matters (such as housing stan- 
dards) they are influenced by the 


same official pressures, even if they 
yield to them unequally. 

The arithmetic of their progress is 
set out in the table on pages 40-1, 
and in other articles various elements 
of the development and life of some of 
them are discussed by individual 
writers. 

The following sections bring to- 
gether information about the towns 
under subject headings, and then 
give, town by town, some idea of the 
present state of affairs in each. 


Industry 


Though there have been, and still 
are, anxieties about the sufficiency of 
industrial dispersal, and the Board of 
Trade have come in for criticism for 
not giving enough support to the new 
towns in their guidance or encourage- 
ment of location, the fact is that so far 
the new towns have found local 
employment for their rapidly in- 


creased populations. In six of the 
fourteen, local industry was strongly 
established before they became new 
towns. Corby had its huge steel works, 
Hatfield the great de Havilland air- 
craft works, Cwmbran and Newton 
Aycliffe their near-by industrial es- 
‘tates, and Hemel Hempstead and 
Welwyn vigorous and successful fac- 
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tory zones, already attractive to in- 
dustry and chiefly needing building 
licences and more houses for workers. 
These six towns are all expanding 
their industry satisfactorily, though 
Hatfield wants greater diversity and 
more jobs for women. Two other 
towns, Glenrothes and Peterlee, are 
designed primarily for the coal 
mining industry which is developing 
locally. They also want light industry 
as a supplement, and have had 
enough success in this to show the 
problem is soluble. 

Of the other six, in which industries 
were few before they were designated, 
and virtually new centres of factory 
employment have had to be created, 
four have been remarkably successful 
—Crawley, Harlow, Stevenage, and 
East Kilbride, whose new industries 
are substantial and well diversified. 
East Kilbride is among the towns that 
want more employment for women. 
Basildon was slow in expanding indus- 
trially, owing we are told to restric- 


Housing: Policy 

The statistics indicate that the rate 
of house-building has almost reached 
its peak. Nearly 12,000 houses were 
built in the 14 towns in 1953, and the 
estimated number for 1954 is about 
13,500, which will house over 40,000 
people in the year. Harlow celebrated 
in 1953 the completion of its 3,oooth 
house, and Newton Aycliffe that of its 
1,000th—named “‘Elizabeth House’’. 

The figures in our table (pages 
40-1) are, we hope, more accurate 
than those in the similar table in our 
new towns issue of January 1952. 
Last time some of the corporations 
did not include, in their returns to us, 
the houses built by local authorities in 
their areas since they were designated ; 
the increases in populations did not, 
therefore, correspond with increases 
in houses. This time they should, we 


17 
tions on building licences; but the 
position has now materially changed ; 
factories arranged for are already 
sufficient to absorb the housing pro- 
gramme. Bracknell, the latest town 
started, is only just getting under way; 
so far it has one new factory occupied 
and is building four more. 

Reports of the experience of firms 
decentralized to the new towns, and 
of their workers, all indicate that, 
while both are conscious in some 
towns of the lack of social facilities, 
the new location is a vast improve- 
ment on the old and makes for higher 
efficiency as well as better working 
conditions. 

Several towns report that some 
industrialists are now financing their 
own factory buildings, a tendency 
which is being encouraged. Steven- 
age, for suitable industries, will sell 
sites freehold. Small workshops in 
groups are being built at Hatfield and 
Welwyn. Several towns have zones 
for service industries. 


and Standards 


hope, be nearer the mark—but the 
way of the collector of figures is hard. 
With our experience we can see 
defects in the new town statistics 
given in Hansard (30 November 1953, 
cols. 108-10), and not feel too su- 
perior to the compiler. 

Some new towns are leasing plots 
or selling houses to private builders 
and owner occupiers; Welwyn, for 
instance, has let 83 such plots since 
1948 and Hatfield 33. These houses 
are usually above the basic minimum 
standards, and therefore tend to 
grade up average income levels. On 
the other hand, under the pressure of 
fashion, agricultural lobbying, and 
ministerial policy, the standards of 
the great majority of new houses are 
being lowered. One town is to build 
53 per cent of one and two bedroom 
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Doctor’s house, Beehive Green, Welwyn Garden City. 


houses and 47 per cent of three and 
four bedroom houses in the next three 
years. Would any housing manager 
consider that sensible ? 

Density is also being visibly screwed 
up in most of the towns. Only one 
town now claims a maximum net 
residential density as low as 12 houses 
an acre (42 persons). Four are work- 
ing to maxima of 13 houses an acre, 
four to 14 an acre, and the rest to 
various figures from 16 to 18} an acre 
(55 to 65 persons). This tendency 
is not of course confined to the new 
towns, but it may be specially serious 
for them since their inhabitants are, 
at least temporarily, forgoing many 
urban facilities for the sake of satisfac- 
tory homes. 

Rising costs are one of the causes, 


Open 


According to our information the 
amount of new public open space 
already provided (November 1953) 
in ten of the towns (232 acres) 
amounts to about 5 acres a thousand 
of their total new populations 
(44,500). This is reasonably consis- 
tent with the 225 acres stated by Lord 


but not the only cause, of this cutting 
of space standards inside and around 
the houses. And nearly all the cor- 
porations, as well as some of the local 
associations, place rents among the 
problems bothering them. Newton 
Aycliffe says that high building costs 
have caused “‘a radical change in the 
whole pattern of the town’’. Ponty- 
pool RDG, local authority for part of 
the Cwmbran area, objects both to 
the high rents and the reduced stan- 
dard of housing in the new town— 
especially the building of houses with 
footpath access only up to distances of 
fifty yards. The latter may be a de- 
lusive economy. But critics must make 
up their minds whether they wish to 
uphold standards or cut rents (see 


page 48). 


Space 


Mancroft to have been provided in all 
the new towns, which he said was 
roughly 6 acres a thousand for 45,000 
people (Hansard, Lords, 27 October 
1953). But it is only 3 acres a thousand 
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1-25 acres a thousand in Peterlee to 

8-3 in Crawley. More important, the 

standards of public open space aimed 

at in the plans seem to be extra- 
ordinarily different: 

Per 1,000 population 

Basildon 


2 acres 
Bracknell ‘ 
Crawley 4°4 
Harlow 5 


9 

Hatfield 10 

Hemel Hempstead 11 
Stevenage 3°29 
Welwyn 9°5 
Cwmbran 12°4 

East Kilbride 5°2 
Glenrothes 7 
Newton Aycliffe 8 


But these figures may not all be 


strictly comparable. 


Social Amenities 


A good many small meeting places 
of one sort or another have been pro- 
vided for the new areas of the towns. 
A few churches and church halls have 
been completed, and most (not all) 
neighbourhoods have a club in an old 
building or a common room or small 
hall. 

There are, in the fourteen new 
towns, about four new pubs, two 
common laundries, a few library 
branches in temporary premises, and 
one temporary cinema. Some towns 


of course have old centres with a much 
wider range of facilities. Others have 
not, and the absence of places for 
meetings and recreation is the most 
serious of their defects, as all the cor- 
porations recognize. Much ingenuity 
has been employed in adapting exist- 
ing houses, farm buildings, sheds, and 
even stables and cow-byres, and resi- 
dents have shown willingness to 
contribute labour and subscriptions 
to the limit of their means. But the 
problem is not yet solved. 


General Development 


In all the towns large development 
works, including road construction 
and sewerage and water schemes, 
have gone well ahead of housing. 
Basildon, for example, has just con- 
structed the first 2} miles of a trunk 
sewer which will run in a tunnel for 
3 miles. Work has just begun on the 
great Mimram sewerage scheme, 
which will serve Stevenage and 
Welwyn and other towns. Bracknell 
has, in 1953, made 6 miles of trunk 
sewers, and is now starting on a new 
sewage disposal works. For Crawley 
the regional water board has built a 
reservoir for 1200 million gallons, and 
the Borough of Hemel Hempstead 
has started a million-pound water 
scheme. Stevenage and Newton 
Aycliffe have built bridges under or 
over railways to connect their indus- 
trial and residential areas. 


All corporations report that, as 
neighbourhoods are completed or 
nearing completion, others are being 
opened up—which means very large 
road and drainage works and the 
laying of many miles of service pipes, 
lines, and wires. A number of the 
towns, including Corby, Cwmbran, 
East Kilbride, Glenrothes, Hatfield, 
Hemel Hempstead, Newton Aycliffe, 
Peterlee, and Stevenage, are at work 
or about to start on the development 
of thein main shopping centres, some 
of which include service industry 
zones, bus stations, and traders’ mar- 
kets. Harlow’s main centre is expected 
to serve a surrounding population of 
200,000. Hatfield and Bracknell are 
opening up their new _ industrial 
zones, and Crawley has begun on 
a second zone, the first being practi- 
cally full. 
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All this development calls up a 
vision of bulldozers, gashes in the 
soil, and devastation. But restoration 
and recultivation follow very quick- 
ly. In addition to the devoted work of 
more than 20,000 home gardeners, 
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the corporations have beautified their 
landscapes with extensive planting. 
Harlow, as an example, has already 
planted 48,500 trees and 8,000 orna- 
mental shrubs, in addition to thou- 
sands of hedge plants. 


Educational Facilities 


Next to housing, the largest public 
expenditure on new town buildings is 
on schools. The rapid growth of the 
towns has made it difficult for the 
county councils, as education authori- 
ties, to keep pace with the needs, and 
in some towns schools are, for the time 


being, overcrowded. The table on 
pages 40-1 shows how many schools 
have already been provided, and Dr 
Lawrence’s article on page 33 dis- 
cusses the problems arising and the 
requirements for further education, 
for which there is keen demand. 


Notes on Individual Towns 


Basildon 

With house production rapidly in- 
creasing, the need for new industries is 
accentuated. For a time there was 
difficulty in obtaining licences for fac- 
tory buildings, but in 1953 the situa- 
tion changed and progress was en- 
couraging. Part of the Marconi fac- 
tory was completed and occupied, and 
other important industrial projects 
are in hand. Three schools, the first 
church, and nineteen more shops have 
been started. The greatest need now 
is for more community buildings and 
playing fields. 


Bracknell 

The first new industrial zone and 
the first neighbourhood shopping 
centre were begun in 1953, and the 
first new playing field opened. Five 
factories and two schools will be com- 
pleted in 1954. Housing is well away. 
Urban amenities now need attention. 


Crawley 

Housing is now at its peak speed, 
and the population will increase 
yearly by 4,000 or 5,000. Conspicuous 
success has been attained in industrial 
development; local employment fully 
matches population growth. Com- 


munity life is very active; there are 
150 societies, and a need for much 
more accommodation for them. The 
sixth residential neighbourhood is to 
be developed in 1954, as well as a 
second industrial zone. Among build- 
ings completed in 1953 were two new 
schools, a church, ten factories, many 
shops, and a traders’ market. A public 
argument about house rents is men- 
tioned in another article. 


Harlow 

Here also house production is at its 
peak. A neighbourhood representing 
a quarter of the town is approaching 
completion, and its centre, The Stow, 
has become the hub of the new town’s 
life. In 1954 development will con- 
centrate on the western half of the 
town, and work will begin on the 
main centre. As the town expects to 
have 20,000 people by the end of 
1954, early application for urban 
district powers is contemplated. 


Hatfield 

Of the workers housed, more than 
half are employed in the de Havilland 
aircraft factory. A new move is the 
building by the corporation of houses 
for sale and the letting of private 
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A new residential area at Basildon 


building plots. The communal laun- 
dry started in 1953 was originally for 
flat dwellers, but it was found that the 
majority of these are childless couples 
who both work and who prefer to use 
a commercial laundry; so the scheme 
was extended to house occupiers also. 
There are now fifty regular users. A 
shortage of private garages is report- 
ed. A secondary technical school was 
opened in December. 


Hemel Hempstead 


Adeyfield neighbourhood is now 
virtually completed, and its Queen’s 
Square has twenty-six shops, two 
churches, hall, public house, post 
office, and service industry area. 
Bennetts End is now becoming a 
vigorous community but, like others, 
needs more social facilities. A third 
neighbourhood, Chaulden, is receiv- 
ing its first occupiers. A start has 
been made on the main centre, the 
bus terminal being already in use. 


Stevenage 


Industrial development is now ex- 
panding vigorously and making heavy 


demands on housing. As housing 
extends further from the old centre, 
the need for new centres and meeting 
places is becoming acute. Nearness to 
the shopping centre of Old Stevenage 
has been an advantage both to former 
and new residents, and clubs and 
societies have brought both together. 
Site work on the new town centre will 
begin in 1954. The home gardens are 
a striking feature of the new town; 
and a competition for a silver cup 
opens next summer. 


Welwyn 

Events in 1953, besides extensive 
house-building, include the comple- 
tion of new shops and offices in the 
main centre, the opening of the 
Queen’s Fountain (which has become 
a spectacular feature of the town) and 
a Coronation yachting pond, and the 
starting of the Ludwick Family Club 
and neighbourhood centre. The 
building of a large new factory for 
Murphy Radio was begun. The 
Howard secondary school and a 
Roman Catholic primary school were 
completed and opened. 
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Corby 

House building by the corporation, 
which only began in 1952, made good 
progress in 1953. The need of a new 
main shopping centre has been felt by 
inhabitants, and work is now well 
ahead on a market square with its 
first thirty-five shops, a bus station, 
and kiosks. Sites have been leased also 
to multiple firms to build their own 
shops, and to a brewer for the building 
ofa pub. Three schools are completed. 
Cwmbran 

Civil engineering work is in evi- 
dence on all sides, embankments for 
river and railway crossings have been 
started, house-building is accelerat- 
ing, and a new school has been 
opened and two others started. 


East Kilbride 


An important event of 1952 was the 
opening of the Rolls Royce turbo- 
prop and jet engine factory in Novem- 
ber by the Minister of Works. This 
factory will employ 3,000 persons; in 
emergency up to 4,500. The factory 
has a big welfare hall which it is hoped 
may on occasion be available for 
public use, since the shortage of com- 
munity facilities is keenly felt. A 
cinema is particularly wanted. More 
shops are also needed, and it is desired 
to start on the town centre in 1954. 


Glenrothes 


Active house-building continues, a 
feature of 1953 being “‘space-saving”’ 
types of houses and cottages for dis- 
abled miners and their wives. A 
second shopping centre has made 
progress, and includes a community 
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hall. In 1954 it is hoped to get on with 
the main town centre, cinema, hotel, 
public house, and public hall for 700. 


Newton Aycliffe 

In 1953 the first school and the 
thousandth house were completed. 
The end of 1952 saw the opening of 
the first pub—‘‘The Iron Horse’’, 
called after the local name for George 
Stephenson’s locomotive, which pass- 
ed the site on its epic run to Stockton 
in 1825. The present community 
centre, converted from stables and a 
cow-byre, is now grossly inadequate, 
and more meeting places are urgently 
needed. Three religious bodies have 
bought sites, and will start soon on the 
first sections of their buildings. Work 
will begin on the town centre in 1954. 


Peterlee 


The public inquiry into the plan, 
called for April 1953, was cancelled— 
because there were no objections. 
Roads and sewers for the 42-acre 
factory zone were completed in 1953, 
and the first factory of 70,000 sq. ft, 
for textile manufacture, was begun. 
The special problem is the co-ordina- 
tion of planning and building with 
coal mining. A novel detached two- 
bedroom house, with foundations to 
minimize subsidence, has proved 
extremely popular. Single-block 
three-story flats, also with small-area 
foundations, are another new type. 
Work on a regional technical college 
has begun, and the first infants’ school 
is almost completed. A tenants’ com- 
mon room has been opened, but 
demand already exceeds its capacity. 


But We Do 


“‘Wise Nature did never put her precious jewels into a garret four stories 


high.’’—BACON. 


A Poet’s Dim View of Cities 


**Avarice and Ambition only were the first Builders of Towns. ... What was 


the beginning of Rome, the Metropolis of all the World . . . but a concourse of 
Thieves, and a Sanctuary of Criminals ?”—aBRAHAM COWLEY (1618-67). 
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COMMUNITY LIFE AND 
INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


Unless the new towns can quickly integrate the worker into his new 
surroundings, “‘labour turnover’’ may reduce efficiency. 


wo OF the questions uppermost 

in the minds of most production 

executives today are: “Can we 
produce more, for less effort ?’’ and 
“If output increases, will it pass final 
inspection ?” 

The increasing need for higher pre- 
cision, without impairing quantity 
production, imposes a heavy strain on 
both men and equipment, and indus- 


try today is spending hundreds of 


thousands of pounds on capital equip- 
ment, training facilities, and welfare 
projects within the factories to ease 
the strain on the operative from whom 
so much is expected. 


Creating a Frame of Mind 


Special lighting schemes, carefully 
planned arrangements of colour for 
factory walls and machines, rigid 
safety precautions, canteens, special 
clothing, clinics and rest rooms are 


by s. H. TODD 


today regarded by industry as essen- 
tial in maintaining the frame of mind 
without which both output and qual- 
ity fall. Items which fail to pass in- 
spection because of fine dimensional 
errors go into the “scrap” bin and 
have to be made all over again. 

Unfortunately, industry is able to 
exercise these influences on morale 
only between the hours during which 
the factory is open, and there is con- 
stant danger that the best efforts of 
industrial management during work- 
ing hours can be entirely counteracted 
by personal worries or social condi- 
tions which have the rest of the 
twenty-four hours in which to oper- 
ate. 


Need of Social Life 


That is why it seems essential that 
the worker who is transferred to a 
new town, and who benefits by the 


The industrial area at Hemel Hempstead 
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temporary mental uplift that follows 
from obtaining a house, should not 
suffer by the absence of other social 
facilities to which in the past he has 
been accustomed. 

The bright lights of the city, the 
variety and extent of the entertain- 
ment available, and the wide range of 
normal associations which result from 
long residence in a town, will all be 
missed on transferring to the more 
rural setting of a new town, and un- 
less there is in the new town effective 
machinery for very quickly integrat- 
ing the individual into his new sur- 
roundings, there will always be the 
double danger that he may forsake 
the new town altogether, or remain as 
an unabsorbed and alien unit whose 
productive capacity or maximum 
skill may continue to be seriously 
impaired. 


Cost of “Labour Turnover” 


If he leaves the new town, because 
he cannot find a place in the com- 
munity, that is not only a reproach to 
the new town, but an added expense 
to industry. It is not always realized 
how high is the cost of “‘labour turn- 
over’ to industry. No worker during 
his first few weeks in a new factory is 
ever one hundred per cent the pro- 
ductive worker that he could be. 
Strange surroundings, different pro- 
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ducts, tools, new methods and asso- 
ciates, and the time taken to “‘get the 
hang of things”’ all contribute to a 
temporary loss of efficiency which is 
willingly accepted by industry as in- 
escapable during those first few weeks, 
but which it is expected will be more 
than offset in the later period when 
the worker has settled down in sur- 
roundings that are no longer strange 
to him. 

But if that new worker leaves just 
after the training period is over, then 
the whole process has to be gone over 
again with another worker, and the 
net result is that there will be a con- 
tinuing portion of the industrial per- 
sonnel working at considerably below 
its possible efficiency, and thus lower- 
ing the overall efficiency of the whole 
organization. 


National Survival at Stake 


The Government, the trade unions, 
and the economists have all told us 
that we are balanced precariously on 
an economic knife-edge. If industrial 
efficiency falls by two or three per 
cent, we move towards either bank- 
ruptcy or at least a lowered standard 
of living; if we increase efficiency by 
that same two or three per cent, we 
are that much nearer to economic 
survival as a great nation. That is why 
it is so desperately essential that the 


Model of the first new factory at Peterlee 
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position of the industrial worker in 
our social structure should be appre- 
ciated at its true value. It is, in the 
final analysis, the productive worker 
who pays all the bills. No banking, 
finance, merchandising, or shipping 
would be possible without the pro- 
duce of the industrial worker. 


Communities or Mere Shells? 


The needs of the workers cannot be 
separated from those of their women- 
folk. If a man returns home from 
work to the fretful complaints of his 
wife at the absence of the facilities she 
used to enjoy, his efficiency next day 
will show a marked decline. It is a 
commonplace result of investigation 
by personnel workers in industry that 
when a man’s work falls off in quan- 
tity or quality, it is just as likely to be 
due to some lack of harmony either at 
home or in the social sphere, as to any 





Jack Screert oom 
Standard type factory provided by the Development Corporation in the industrial area of 
Crawley. 


particular condition prevailing in the 
factory. That is why, in the new towns, 
both the man and his wife should find 
local facilities for meeting their indi- 
vidual needs, in the social sense. 
Without these no new town can be a 
living, constructive, and worth-while 
community. 

We all appreciate the speed and 
efficiency with which the develop- 
ment corporations are producing the 
factories, roads, and houses in their 
various areas. The new towns, so far 
as their concrete existence is concern- 
ed, are being produced, but the 
question is—will they pass inspec- 
tion as communities ? 

Unless we plan in the early stages 
for the spiritual, intellectual, and 
social requirements of the men, wo- 
men, and children living in them, 
they will never be more than the 
mere shells of what they could be. 


What Doesn’t Matter 


“On the subject of flats versus houses the writer does not believe it matters 
what the planners think, what the architects think, or what the economists 
think. What matters in practice is what the people for whom the dwellings 
are provided think. It is generally agreed that a large majority of the people in 


England do not want to live in flats.” 


Country Planning (1952). 


—J. W. R. ADAMS: Modern Town and 
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GARDENS IN HARLOW 


At least ninety-five per cent of the new residents take a pride 


in their gardens and are producing really good results. 


HE HARLOW Development Cor- 
poration is not unnaturally 
proud of its record in complet- 

ing over 3,000 dwellings to date 
(December 1953). But there is little 
doubt that the residents are equally 
proud of their record in creating 
nearly 3,000 new gardens. By the 
time the town is finished over 20,000 
entirely new gardens will have been 
created, each one from virgin soil (or 
more likely from that curious mixture 
of sub-soil and builders’ rubble which 


seems the inevitable aftermath of 


large-scale building operations any- 
where). This continuous act of crea- 
tion is one of great importance to the 
new town. However attractive the in- 
dividual houses or residential layouts, 
both can be ruined by ragged and un- 
kempt surroundings, or made still 
more attractive by imaginative deve- 


Open and unfenced lawns in the Chippingfield Neighbourhood of Harlow. 


by L. E. WHITE 
lopment of front and back gardens. 

The first general impression which 
must be recorded is the amazing keen- 
ness of the average Londoner who 
moves out to Harlow to develop and 
cultivate a garden. In the early days 
of the town nearly one-quarter of the 
accommodation was planned in flats, 
but when it became apparent that a 
high proportion of the population 
moving to Harlow comprised families 
with young children for whom a flat 
was not desirable, this proportion was 
considerably reduced. ‘Today less 
than 10 per cent of flats are being 
built, and even in the case of maison- 
ettes and ‘“‘flatted houses’’ layout is 
planned so as to provide individual 
gardens where possible. 


Success of Open Front Gardens 
Harlow’s many visitors almost in- 
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variably comment on the obvious 
success of its front garden policy. 
These gardens—open and unfenced 
lawns—provide a gracious and digni- 
fied setting for the houses, enabling 
the whole street, terrace, or close to be 
appreciated as a picture, unmarred 
by the dubious decoration of concrete 
posts, wires and gates, and unbroken 
by lines of unkempt privet. The cor- 
poration’s policy is to cultivate and 
seed the lawn, give the first cut, and 
then leave the tenant to be responsible 
for future care and maintenance. The 
first three feet next to the house are 
left so that the tenant can cultivate his 
own flowers, and wires or trellis near 
to the front door are sometimes pro- 
vided to encourage the growth of 
climbing plants as an added attrac- 
tion. It is true that this “open front” 
policy encountered a little resistance 
in the early days. Some tenants were 
convinced that their flowers required 
protection against marauding dogs, 
cats, and children, but these fears 
proved largely groundless, and today 
the whole policy is unanimously 
accepted because it so obviously 
works. There were, of course, the iso- 
lated few who thought that open 
fronts should be maintained by the 
corporation, but: very little official 
pressure was needed to gain their 
co-operation. The pressure of public 
and neighbourly opinion was quite 
enough. ‘Today the unkempt front 
garden is a rarity, and gnomes, wind- 
mills, and other questionable decora- 
tive oddities are unknown. 

So far as back gardens are con- 
cerned, the original density in Mark 
Hall North, the first area to be deve- 
loped, was only 10/11 to the acre, per- 
mitting back gardens of more than 
the usual size. In later schemes den- 
sities have risen to 15/16, with a con- 
sequent reduction from this high 
standard of garden size. 

Whilst most tenants are content 
with these smaller gardens, there are 
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A GARDEN TAKES SHAPE 


The majority of gardens in the new towns 

are well tended and greatly appreciated. 

These photographs show three stages in the 
development of a garden at Harlow. 





The intimidating scene during construction 
of the house. 





After top-soiling. The contract provides that 
the building contractor leaves a clean top- 
soiled site. 


Below: after fourteen months. 
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Studio Lisa 


A garden in another new town (Welwyn Garden City). Gardens satisfy the desire for privacy, 
are play-spaces for children, and provide for food production. 


a number who would prefer more 
space, and this is reflected in the con- 
siderable demand for allotments, a 
demand which is being met by mak- 
ing allotment provision on the ap- 
proved national scale. There is of 
course a wide range in garden sizes, 
from the minimum of 100 sq. ft. up to 
as much as one acre for some of the 
higher rented houses, and it is possible 
therefore to go a long way to meeting 
the very varied demands and indi- 
vidual preferences which are express- 
ed. It does not necessarily follow that 
the higher densities which are being 
encouraged today must inevitably 
lead to a reduction in garden size. The 
difficulty can to some extent be over- 
come by improving the layouts and 
cutting out some of the small and vir- 
tually unusable ornamental green 
spaces which would in any case have 
created a heavy future maintenance 
burden on public funds. The land 
thus saved can go into rear gardens 


where it is more useful and more 
appreciated. In the same way recent 
layouts have been adjusted so as to 
give a larger rear garden even at the 
expense of a smaller front garden, as 
the latter were in some cases thought 
to be over-generous. By this means it 
has been possible to introduce a 
greater range and variety in garden 
sizes. 


Problem of Privacy 


It would appear, moreover, that re- 
quests for larger gardens arise in 
many cases from a desire for more 
privacy in house and garden rather 
than from a definite wish to cultivate 
more land. This problem of privacy is 
a very real one in all new areas, par- 
ticularly in the first few years before 
screen planting, either by the tenant 
or the development authority, has be- 
come established. It is emphasized by 
the modern trend towards large win- 
dows, and it is further accentuated in 
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Harlow by the novel layouts which, 
although greatly admired, give rise to 
special problems. For instance, pedes- 
trian ways and cycle tracks may in- 
volve screening house and garden 
from unusual angles. ‘lo meet this 
problem a scheme for the temporary 
loan of wattle fencing, until planting 
has been established, has been worked 
out with the co-operation of the 
tenants’ and residents’ associations, 
who carry out the initial surveys. 


Keenness and Efficiency 


A careful study of the treatment of 
back gardens in Harlow reveals the 
extraordinary keenness of many resi- 
dents to make the very best use of 
their land resources, and many in- 
genious garden layouts can be ob- 
served. With almost negligible excep- 
tions, gardens are well tended and 
obviously greatly appreciated. ‘This is 
not surprising, for the great majority 
of those living in Harlow can be home 
fromwork ina few minutes, and there- 
fore have a substantial increase of 
leisure time to devote to the most 
popular of all new towns’ pursuits— 
gardening. It is calculated that at 
least 95 per cent of the residents take 
a real pride in their back gardens, 
and, overcoming all the usual difficul- 
ties of the pioneer, are producing 
really worth-while results. 

Their efforts are encouraged and 
supported in a number of different 
ways. In the first instance, the cor- 
poration ensures that fences are pro- 
vided immediately so that an early 
start on cultivation can be made, and 
some top soil is provided where, owing 
to builders’ disturbances, this is not- 
ably lacking. In fact the present build- 
ing contract provides that the build- 
ing contractor should leave a clean 
top-soiled site. Advice from the cor- 
poration’s gardening department is 
frequently sought and willingly given 
—indeed the manager of the tree and 
shrub nursery is one of the most popu- 
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lar figures in the town. In addition a 
wide range of plants and shrubs grown 
in the corporation’s nurseries, and 
therefore conditioned to Harlow soil 
and air, are sold at competitive 
prices. 


Gardens Competition 

But one of the biggest factors is the 
untiring effort of a most active and 
flourishing horticultural society with 
over 140 members, which runs lec- 
tures, demonstrations, shows, and 
competitions. In addition there is the 
stimulus given by the corporation’s 
own garden competition, held for the 
first time in 1952. In that year the 
entries were disappointing, as few 
thought that their gardens were 
ready, and an entry form was used. 
Last year, however, the entry form 
was dispensed with, and every garden 
judged. The preliminary judging was 
carried out by the horticultural 
society, and the final judging by out- 
side independent experts. The stan- 
dard reached by the winners was 
highly commendable, but even more 
important perhaps was the wide- 
spread interest and encouragement 
created. 

It is too early yet to be dogmatic 
about the effect of garden sizes on 
food production, but first impressions 
would suggest that the tenant does 
tend to place the first emphasis on 
creating a pleasure garden with lawn 
and flowers. Even in the smallest 
gardens, however, efforts are made to 
grow salad plants and other high- 
value crops requiring little space, and 
bush fruits also are much in evidence. 


Food Grown in Gardens 


In conclusion, therefore, it may be 
stated that whilst it is obvious that the 
creation of any new town entails some 
loss in food production, it is by no 
means pure loss. Even in the small 
gardens the householder is able to 
make a not unimportant contribu- 
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tion of absolutely fresh garden pro- 
duce to the family table, and, even 
more important, a contribution there- 
by to the family budget. In the case of 
Harlow it must be pointed out that 
the boundaries of the designated area 
were carefully drawn so as to avoid 
some of the best agricultural land, 
and, moreover, by virtue of the build- 
ing densities employed, it has been 
possible to preserve not merely a 
green belt of agricultural land around 
the town, but even to extend an «-ri- 
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cultural wedge right into the town, 
thus preserving that organic relation- 
ship between town and country 
which it was hoped the new town 
might stimulate. 

Whilst no doubt argument and 
debate will continue on all the com- 
plex effects of varying densities on 
food production, one thing is certain. 
There is nothing more conducive than 
a garden to the creation of neighbour- 
liness and pride of ownership. ‘These 
matter very much in a new town. 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY 


The creation of a new town on the human side is as big a job as 


planning and building a system of drains, roads, houses, and 


services. In this article the Rector of Crawley discusses the part of 


the churches in the building of communities. 


LL NEW housing areas provide 
A fresh opportunities for Christ- 
ian evangelism and pastoral 
work. A family moving into a new 
house in a new district passes through 
some degree of psychological up- 
heaval. Old habits of worship or neg- 
lect of worship may well be disrupted 
in the move; and the churches should 
be equipped to seize this moment to 
turn the eyes of the new residents to 
the claims and attractions of a church- 
centred life. 


In new towns the possible scope of 


the churches is greater than in estates 
fringing established areas. ‘The small 
housing estate will inevitably inte- 
grate its communal life with the al- 
ready existing traditions and customs 
of its parent town. The new town has 
to evolve its own mode of life ab initio, 
and in this process a vital Church can 
take a formative part. In new towns 
the Church’s potential influence is not 
restricted to the home sphere, but can 
pervade the whole of community life. 
Unfortunately, the idea of the Church 


by THE REV. C. H. BUTLER 
as a separate huddle of the elect is still 
tobe found amonga section of church- 
men in each denomination. But as the 
Dean of St Paul’s has written (Sunday 
Times, 24 September 1944): ““The 
narrow conception of ‘church-work’ 
as concerned only with definitely 
ecclesiastical activities must give 
place to the idea that all service to the 
community in the spirit of Christ is 
work of and for the Church.” 


Churches Working Together 

The ramifications of this idea in a 
new town can be tremendously varied 
and fruitful. he churches’ influence 
can be made to be felt for good in all 
sorts of social, cultural, and educa- 
tional activities and even in the 
spheres of medicine and business. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
no one denomination in England at 
the present day has the standing to be 
able to approach all this successfully 
single-handed. When the denomina- 
tions band together in a local council 
of churches the response of teachers, 
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doctors, industrial groups and so forth 
is much more cordial than it would 
ever be towards a single denomina- 
tion acting on its sole initiative. Al- 
though the doctrinal and ethical di- 
vergences of the denominations make 
co-operation between them impos- 
sible in certain limited fields, the ob- 
jective of planting the flag of Christ in 
the centre of each activity of the town 
is common to them all, and a gentle- 
manly spirit of brotherhood between 
the local leaders of the denominations 


can achieve this without any loss of 


principle. 


Example of Crawley 

In my own new town of Crawley 
co-operation between the denomina- 
tions arose spontaneously out of the 
need to allocate sites and licences for 
denominational building. A commit- 
tee of local representatives of different 
communions, including Roman Cath- 
olics, meets for this purpose from time 
to time and has developed a most 
friendly spirit. ‘This group, excepting 
the Roman Catholics, constituted it- 
self into a Crawley Christian Council 
to discuss and plan many joint acti- 
vities. In some of these activities 
Roman Catholics are able to join; for 


Model of the new Church of St Richard at Crawley now under construction. The group of 
buildings is both church and community centre. The hall will be suitable for music and 


dancing and the production of simple stage plays. Architect: C. Cachemaille-Day. 


instance, recently a joint appeal to 
local industrialists has been sponsored 
by all the denominations for the build- 
ing of new places of worship. Among 
the activities that the Christian Coun- 
cil has sponsored are a united ten-day 
campaign to awaken existing mem- 
bers of the churches to a new sense of 
their evangelistic responsibilities. This 
took place early in 1953 with great 
success. A valuable united approach 
to heads of local schools has cemented 
happy relationships between schools 
and churches. And in a succession of 
different fields co-operation between 
the churches in the new town is mak- 
ing the things of God a significant ele- 
ment in the developing community 
life of the town. Probably the biggest 
single impact on the town is this 
spiritually motivated impact from 
the churches, whilst at the same time 
the denominations remain loyal to 
their own traditions and principles. 


Welcoming New Residents 

While the churches must be active 
throughout the range of the town’s 
interests, it remains true that clergy 
and ministers must spend much of 
their time visiting new residents. The 
right approach here can often win 
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young women to join friendship 
groups. ‘These groups, sponsored by 
the churches, and run on social and 
light-hearted lines, can by sympathy 
and skilled leadership gradually draw 
into the inner life ofthe churches many 
young mothers who would other- 
wise remain outside their influence. 
Visiting new residents can in almost 
every instance draw in new Sunday 


School pupils from the thousands of 


incoming youngsters, and the church- 
es’ main headache is to find sufficient 
people willing and able to teach in 
these ever-expanding organizations. 
Visiting, again, can give theclergy and 
ministers a knowledge of their people 
more thorough than can be achieved 
in established areas, for the majority 
accept a visit as a matter of course and 
gladly chat to a friendly caller in their 
first lonely weeks. 


The Parson’s Responsibility 

But let no one have any illusions 
about the parson’s work in these new 
areas. He is usually responsible for far 
too many families; he has to super- 
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intend the complicated business of 


building one or more new churches or 
halls; he must try to raise at least a 
proportion of the cost from his own 
flock, whose rents are relatively high; 
he must get to know ona social footing 
the local diocesan, area, and town 
big-wigs; he must, if married, pay 
some attention to his family and to his 
own spiritual and intellectual life. 
Amidst all this he will be asked to join 
endless committees and chair several 
of them. 

His consolation, and the consola- 
tion of that section of his flock who 
want to see more of him, should be 
that any other decent person of his 
own standing and education in the 
area is probably doing just as much. 
For the fact is that creating a new 
town on the human side is as huge a 


job as planning and building a system 


of drains, roads, houses, and services. 
If the churches take a full part in the 
whole human process, they will see 
their reward in the end, for the com- 
munity will grow up with “God in its 
head and in its understanding”’. 
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PROVIDING FOR EDUCATION 


The Education Officer for Essex describes the problems and pro- 
gress of the schools for Harlow and Basildon. 


Y MIGHT well be argued that the 
processes of education vary little 
between one place and another, 

and that whether John Jones attends 
Clifton Hill School, Deptford, or 
Tany’s Dell School, Harlow, he must 
learn to read. Nevertheless, while ‘‘the 
essential fabric of education” may be- 
come the same as in old towns, many 
real problems arise before education 
can be provided in a new town. Ex- 
perience in Essex shows that when 
Mr and Mrs Jones arrive, they expect 
a new school for John, just as in Dept- 
ford; and Mrs Jones, who often wants 
to go out to work to pay her higher 
rent, shows more than normal interest 
in the education of John and his 
sisters. She tends to assume that “‘the 
authorities” in the new town have 
prearranged its schools and other 
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social services, and she will not tamely 
accept explanations that “education 
comes under a different authority”’. 

It is a fact that £1 million spent on 
new houses normally entails an ex- 
penditure of £125,000 on schools, and 
Mr Jones assumes that the Govern- 
ment have provided this money and 
that because a school takes longer to 
build than a house “‘they” have built 
a school in advance. He knows no- 
thing of the many preliminaries and 
of the site problems, legal, architec- 
tural or of a planning nature, which 
frequently take years to solve. The 
processes of acquisition of land by the 
county council, whether from the 
owner or through the new town cor- 
poration, may be tedious, but the 
Ministry of Education, the corpora- 
tions and the councils concerned have, 


Town and country planning being taught to infants at Tany’s Dell Primary School, Harlow 
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in my experience, co-operated well in 
carrying them through. In Essex sites 
are bought by the development cor- 
poration and resold to the county 
council. 


Temporary Expedients 

While the well-known difficulties 
and restrictions on building have 
largely held up the execution of the 
education development plan for the 
county as a whole, they have not pre- 
vented school building in new towns. 
Nevertheless, they have often retard- 
ed permanent building, caused 
crowding, made it necessary to convey 
children to other districts, compelled 
the authority to open temporary 


schools, and led to the adoption of 


forms of construction which save 
labour and time and make, fewer 
inroads on materials in short supply. 

At an early stage discussions took 
place with the new town corporations 
about the reservation of sites and 
playing fields, not only for primary 
and secondary schools (including 
voluntary as well as county schools) 
and special schools, but also for 
county colleges, a college of further 
education, community centres, etc., 
to which reference will be made 
later in this article. 


Fairlands Primary School, Stevenage 
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Unusual Pattern of Age Groups 

Now that some permanent primary 
schools are in use, several others 
nearly complete, and more being 
built, it is possible to view the prob- 
lem more cheerfully and to be thank- 
ful that in the first years children of 
school age were proportionately fewer 
than in a normal town. The numbers 
in age groups of school age and below 
do not follow the usual pattern. There 


are at present a large proportion of 


young mothers with children under 


school age and comparatively few of 


the later school ages. The secondary 
school problem was therefore less 
urgent and there was time to consider 
whether to adopt the customary plan 
of providing three types of secondary 
school—modern, technical, and gram- 
mar—or to organize secondary edu- 
cation in a different way. In Harlow 
the second course has been taken. The 
first secondary school is designed to 
educate together, in one building, 
over goo boys and girls who would 
otherwise have attended separate 
“modern” and technical schools. This 
decision was possible because no 
county secondary school existed in the 


district before and the tradition of 


separate schools of different types had 
not to be faced. 


Jack Scheerboom 
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Timber prefabricated primary school provided by the Sussex education authority in 
Northgate, Crawley for 160 children in the new town. 


Schools of Today 


The new school buildings follow 
generally the fashion since the war 
and conform to national standards, 
but variety of architectural treatment 
has been introduced, and some 
schools have been entrusted to pri- 
vate architects. It is true that in the 
new town schools, as elsewhere, in- 
teriors are more striking than exteri- 
ors, and the greater attention given to 
interior lighting, colour schemes, and 
the equipment and layout of teach- 
ing spaces, halls, dining rooms, etc. 
will surprise visitors whose memories 
go back to the schools of the early 
years of the century. A great deal has 
been done towards producing a fine 
environment within the ‘“‘cost per 
place” limit of £140 in a primary 
school and £240 in a _ secondary 
school. 


Accommodation and Cost 


In Harlow the first infants’ and 
junior schools were erected by C. S. 
Foster & Sons at a cost of about 
£87,000, to the design of the county 
architect, and opened in 1952. They 
were named ““Tany’s Dell’? because 
their site, in the fourteenth century, 
was owned by Sir Peter de Tany of 


Lucton Hall. Like nearly all the new 
schools, the premises include kitchen 
and dining rooms, and about half of 
the children stay at school for their 
midday meal. The remainder of the 
site of just over eight acres is now be- 
ing laid out as playing fields. 

The first secondary school, for 940 
pupils, should be completed fairly 
soon at a total cost of about a quarter 
ofa million pounds. The site of thirty- 
four acres will afford excellent facili- 
ties for games and athletics. The 
school will have gymnasia for girls 
and boys, dining rooms, halls, library, 
three science laboratories, rooms for 
art, handicraft, and domestic science, 
and other special rooms, as well as 
class rooms, 

The second school of this kind is due 
to be started early in 1954. Both will 
take boys and girls from eleven to 
eighteen and together they will pro- 
vide all forms of secondary education. 
The complete plan for Harlow en- 
visages six schools of this kind. 

In Basildon the existence of some 
secondary schools eased the immedi- 
ate problem but led to the adoption of 
a different plan of development with 
the more normal provision of schools 
of the three recognized kinds. 
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Opportunities for Adult Education 


The people of the new towns al- 
ready demand “‘further education’, 
even if premises have to be improvis- 
ed. There are already a youth centre 
and an evening institute, carried on in 
primary schools. Classes in usual sub- 
jects are offered and include tech- 
nical courses. Some young people em- 
ployed in local industry, engineering, 
tool-making, etc. areworking for their 
Intermediate BSc. As new secondary 
schools are completed, it will be pos- 
sible to afford mcre ample oppor- 
tunities for evening use of this kind. 
The demand already appears to be 
above the normal and in order to 
meet requirements the first instal- 
ment of a further education college is 
planned and in a building pro- 
gramme. The youth employment ad- 
visory service is already active. 


Education and Social Life 


An interesting and important fea- 
ture of new town life is the develop- 
ment of community associations. In 
one case it has been possible to pro- 
vide excellent facilities in an existing 
house, now called Moot House, and 
the corporation and education auth- 
ority have both assisted the develcp- 
ment of a vigorous association, largely 
composed of young parents who need 
the facilities. ‘The education author- 
ity accept responsibility for the salary 
of a warden and have substantially 
equipped the premises. Activities in- 
clude badminton, keep-fit classes, 


The Dwellings 


“The majority of families have very 
definite ideas as to the type of house 
they would like to have. Most of them 
know that they are moving to some- 
thing better and they would rather 
pay an extra few shillings a week if it 
means getting the kind of house they 
have always longed for. Sometimes 
rent is a secondary consideration. . . 
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dressmaking, basketmaking, _ ball- 
room dancing, music, and chess. 
There is a canteen. The vitality of the 
association underlines the importance 
of this kind of educational work for 
sections of the population which have 
been uprooted and have not yet a 
sense of community in the new town. 


A Library Service 

County councils, as library author- 
ities, have the task of adapting a ser- 
vice designed for a rural area into an 
adequate library system for a large 
town. The long-term plan of a large 
central library with branches and 
sub-branches has been adopted in the 
two Essex new towns and fine central 
sites have been agreed. Unhappily 
the libraries cannot be built until the 
virtual ban on the erection of such 
buildings is removed. 


Fortunately the large book stock of 


a county library with a generous book 
fund is available from the early stages 
and existing centres are supplemented 
by various expedients. ‘Thus at Har- 
low the community association has for 
over a year let rooms in Moot House 
for a part-time branch library, and 
the new residents make full use of it. 
Plans are well advanced for a full-time 
branch in a shopping centre. 

Experience of the new residents’ 
use of libraries, both for fiction and 
non-fiction, confirms the view that 
they are more than normally con- 
cerned about education in all its 
aspects. 


People Want 


“At one time there was a strong 
preference for the combined living 
and dining-room, but now opinion 
has switched over to two separate 
rooms. .. 

“There is only a very limited de- 
mand for flats, most families wanting 
a house with a garden.’’—MARGARET 
wRAGG, Housing Manager, Crawley, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PLAYING FIELDS 


Adequate facilities for playing games can do much to encourage 


social life in the new towns. The writer considers that the provision 
of playing fields should be financed by Exchequer grant. 


tee recommended that the pro- 

vision of open spaces in new towns 
“should not be at a lower rate than 
about ten acres per thousand of popu- 
lation’”’. The term “‘open spaces”’ in- 
cluded all parks, playgrounds, and 
playing fields other than school play- 
ing fields. Many master plans have re- 
served land roughly in this propor- 
tion, and of the ten acres, three to four 
have been set aside for use as adult 
playing fields. That is, an area about 
the size of a football pitch for every 
thousand of population. 


I 1946 the New Towns Commit- 


Who is to Pay? 

But the steps between reservation 
and actual provision have been reluc- 
tantly permitted and unsteadily taken 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


or, in most cases, not made at all. And 
provision waits on the satisfactory 
settlement of the question of financial 
responsibility. 

Local authorities within whose 
boundaries new towns are sited are in 
most cases too small and too poor to 
undertake the comparatively heavy 
capital expenditure and maintenance 
costs involved. Or if they are not small 
and poor they claim that the increase 
in rate income is completely swallow- 
ed up by increased expenditure on 
essential services. They acknowledge 
their statutory responsibility but 
claim that it cannot be met unless 
grants under the Physical Training 
and Recreation Act 1937 are once 
again made available. In support of 
their stand they refer to Mr Silkin’s 


Playing games at Hemel Hempstead. In every new town there is a young and vigorous 
population, with a far greater proportion of a games-playing age than in any established town. 
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assurance that no part of the cost of 


building a new town would fall on the 
existing ratepayers. 

Development corporations, on the 
other hand, may provide playing 
fields, and the Minister has grudging- 
ly allowed some of them to do a little 
in this direction. The corporations, 
however, cannot qualify for grants 
under the 1937 Act, even were the 
Act being operated, and are obliged 
to show a return on all money spent. 
The cost of providing playing fields 
has to be recovered either through 
property rents or by letting pitches at 
an economic rent. This means a rental 
of about £25 an acre, or £80 a year 
for a football pitch. Only the heavily 
subsidized factory teams can afford 
to pay this amount. And this poses the 
question of whether it is desirable that 
people should have to spend their re- 
creational hours always alongside 
those with whom they work. 

The corporations may sell the laid- 
out playing fields to the local author- 
ity. The formula used to decide the 
price to be charged is one-quarter of 
the value of land for housing. Since 
this value may be as high as £4,000 an 
acre (the cost of developing the land 
for house-building) it could mean that 
the local authority would pay at the 
rate of £1,000 an acre. This before 
it incurs any maintenance costs! 


Diminishing Hopes 

While various authorities argue re- 
spective responsibilities the new com- 
munities wait with diminishing hope 
and increasing disappointment. With 
playing fields, as with all other aspects 
of development, new towns should set 
a model standard. There should be 
ample provision of playing pitches, 
well serviced and with good chang- 
ing and washing facilities. An even 
stronger argument is that in every 
new town there is a young and vigor- 
ous population, with a far greater pro- 
portion of a games-playing age than 
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in any established town. The large 
numbers of young children in new 
towns ensure that this will be the case 
for a good many years to come. 

The happy integration of old and 
new communities is considerably 
helped by fixtures between local 
teams, either as ‘“‘friendlies” or within 
leagues. Nothing more readily en- 
courages a sense of belonging to a dis- 
trict than regular participation in 
such leagues or similar competitions. 
But even the lowliest league insists on 
certain minimumstandardsforchang- 
ing and washing facilities. In one new 
town factory, teams which compete in 
an old-established district league use 
their own factory premises for chang- 
ing. They have been told, however, 
that they will not be allowed to com- 
pete next season unless proper chang- 
ing facilities are available. 


A Grant to Fill a Gap 

Playing fields with good changing 
facilities should be provided at a very 
early stage in development. They are 
cheap and easy to provide and would 
do much to fill the gap between the 
first houses and the first community 
building. In the first years there is so 
little to encourage social life in the 
neighbourhoods. They should be pro- 
vided, too, largely by Exchequer 
grant. It is illogical to place on the 
rents what is traditionally a rate- 
borne charge; it is inipracticable to 
expect local authorities to provide 
playing fields without the grant-aid 
that parliament decided they should 
have; and it is intolerable that while 
respective responsibilities are argued 
nothing is done to implement the only 
feasible solution. Ultimate responsi- 
bility lies with the Government which 
sanctions the building of new towns. 
Only theGovernment can make avail- 
able the money to ensure that all 
those who play games can do so with- 
out paying heavily, either directly or 
indirectly, for the privilege. 
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THE LETCHWORTH JUBILEE DINNER 


A glorious wind-up to the celebrations of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of First Garden City was the Dinner at the House of Commons. 


HE MEMBERS’ Dining Room at 

| the House was filled with 175 

guests for this friendly and 
brilliant affair. The occasion, and the 
distinguished all-parties platform, 
drew many leading officers and mem- 
bers of the national organizations 
sponsoring the tribute; and thirty or 
so residents, industrialists, traders, 
and professional people came from 
Letchworth. 

Among Letchworth’s “told guard” 
present were: Mr Robert Bennett, 
FRIBA (first on the site with Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin in 1903, preparing the 
town plan, and the earliest inhabi- 
tant); Mr C. M. Crickmer, FRIBA 
(one of the town’s first architects, still 
at work there); and Dr Norman 
Macfadyen. Sir Ebenezer Howard’s 
family was represented by Mr A. 
Cecil Howard, Mrs Berry, and Mrs 
Lloyd, son and daughters, a grand- 
son, and a great-granddaughter. 

Most august of the speakers, in rank 
and distinction as well as years, was 
Viscount Samuel, who presided, and 
recalled that he was already an mp 
when Letchworth was started, and 
was, like Winston Churchill, a mem- 
ber of the cabinet responsible for the 
first Planning Actin 1g0g. With much 
charm and wit, and unfailing his- 
torical accuracy, Lord Samuel de- 
fined Letchworth’s place in planning 
and the new towns policy. Letch- 
worth showed how to build, not for a 
nation of nomadic flat-dwellers, but 
for the economic and spiritual life of a 
great people—houses fit, not only for 
heroes, but for children, to live in. 

Lord Salter recalled the aberra- 
tions from the garden city conception 
that had threatened to obscure it. Ii 
was not a rustic retreat, nor a com- 


muters’ dormitory, but a small, de- 
tached, industrial, balanced unit for 
living and working in. The people and 
societies represented in that room had 
in their hands the happiness of this 
country. Later generations would 
look back on some of them (whom he 
named) with gratitude. From the 
history of Howard’s idea, its apparent 
defeat and later triumph, all could 
find encouragement. 

He suggested, as a subject for 
research, the influence of public 
policy and subsidies in counteracting 
economic forces tending to produce 
spontaneous dispersal of cities. 

Mr Arthur Greenwood, mp, paid a 
graceful tribute to Letchworth as a 
daring experiment that came off. If 
only the idea had been accepted 
earlier, how different this country 
would have been! 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie, in his 
brisk entertaining manner, credited 
the garden city idea with many of 
what are now the most important 
components of planning. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen replied for 
First Garden City. Howard’s doctrine, 


just beginning to excite people, would 


have great influence over the second 
half of this century. 

Mr Osborn, who thanked the 
speakers, said that he had been con- 
verted to Howard’s principle by resi- 
dence in Letchworth. He was a link 
between the two garden cities and the 
TCPA’s advocacy of the garden city 
principle—a sort of Piltdown Man of 
Planning. He was surprised, he said, 
that of the thousands of people whose 
whole lives and work had been trans- 
formed by the garden cities and new 
towns, so few took part in spreading 
the idea to other places and people. 
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PROGRESS OF NEW TN‘ 


Name Corporation Area! Population New Hoi 
Appointed Acres - ~ 

Previous Proposed Dec. 1953 Completed Building Progr 
Dec. 1953 Dec. 195: 19 


Lonpon RING 


Basildon Feb. 1949 7,834 25,000 80,000 28,500 1,539 579 85 
Bracknell Oct. 1949 1,850 5,000 25,000 6,500 316 587 57 
Crawley Feb. 1947 5,920 10,000 50,000 18.000 2,975 2,362 i 1,64 
Harlow May 1947 6,320 4,500 80,000 15,500 3,824 2,200 2,00 
Hatfield June 1948 2,340 8,000 25,000 12,000 1,280 571 | 6¢ 
Hemel Hempstead Mar. 1947 5.910 21,000 60,000 32.000 3,861 1,200 1,45 
Stevenage Dec. 1946 6,070 6,400 60,000 13,100 2,268 1,125 1,34) 
Welwyn June 1948 4,231 18,200 36,5008 21,000 1,445 618 1,01 
OTHERS 
Corby May 1950 2,500 14,000 40,000 19,500 1,713 550 65 
Cwmbran Nov. 1940 3,160 12,000 35,000 14,000 1,043 979 | 84 
East Kilbride Aug. 1947 10,250 2,300 = 45,000 7,800 1,433 1,500 1,00 
Glenrothes Oct. 1948 5730 600 32,000 5-000 1,045 550 50 
Newton Aycliffe July 1947 880 60 10,000 1,060 1,250 600 50 
Peterlee Mar. 1948 2,350 200 30,000 4,500 1,250 450 50 
ToraL 127,260 608,500 201,460 25,242 13,871 } 13.55 
a 





res 


* In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 
¢ 

® Including council and private houses in most cases. ¢ 

% These towns had factories in or adjoining their areas before designation: Basildon, 20: g 

Bracknell, 11 (49 acres) ; Crawley, 17 (159,000 sq. ft); Harlow, 6; Hatfield, 8 (100,000 sq. ft), 

also de Havilland factory adjoining; Hemel Hempstead, 36; Stevenage, 350,000 sa, Te; , 

Welwyn, 69 (2,426,000 sq. ft) ; Corby, Stewarts & Lloyds’ steel works adjoining; Cwmbran, 

30 factories adjoining; East Kilbride, 3 (160,000 sq. ft); Glenrothes, 4 (750,000 sq. ft); | 

Newton Aycliffe, industrial estate adjoining. Areas are not included in next column. . 
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Programme 
1954 


850 
577 
1,635 
2,000 
691 
1,450 
1,340 


1,016 


650 
845 
1,000 
500 
500 


500 


13,554 


New 
Shops 


Dec. 1953 Dee. 1953 


10+ 19* 
ta) 
20+ 56* 
49 
oO 
40+ 55* 
16° 


10+-7* 


New 
Schools 


Ste 1* 


PLANNING 


New 
Roads 
Dec. 1953 
(miles) 


44+ 33* 


20I 


New Factories*® 
to Dec. 1953 


Number 


83 
I 3 + 


26°+ 


4* 
n# 


J 


10* 


3° (extns) 


102 


Sq. ft 


(completed) 


322,300 
68,000 
678,000 


307,500 


691,000 
242,500 


140,000 


15,000 
87,000 


600,000 


41 


Capital Expenditure 
by Corporation 


Pessina! 
£ 
1,771,000 
1,100,000 
7,000,000 
6,600,000 
1,410,000 


6,000,090 


4,000,000 


1,850,000 


gO0,000 
1,650,000 
4,278,500 
1,403,000 
2,378,000 


2,250,000 


Total* 
£ 
2,962,000 
1,740,000 
10,500,000 
12,400,000 
1,935,000 
10,600,000 
9,000,000 


5,500,000 


1,350,000 
1,750,000 
4,975,000 
1,914,000 
3,258,000 


3,500, 06 0 


3,151,300 £42,590,500 £71,384,000 


* Expenditure by local authorities and private persons on housing is not included. Nor is 
county council expenditure on schools etc., or expenditure by private enterprise on factories 


ere, 


® Four houses temporarily used as shops. 


* An increase of the target to 50,000 is under discussion. 


* Under construction, December 1953. 
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A LOOK AT THE SHOPS 


An observer with knowledge of shop construction and retail trading 


comments on the shopping centres so far established in some of the 


new towns. He touches on many questions of policy on which other 


views would be welcomed. 


YPERCRITICAL SCRUTINY is 
H being given to shops in the 

new towns. Their sites, struc- 
tures, shapes, and methods of show- 
manship are under microscopic ob- 
servation by the multiple companies. 
Unconducted and maybe surrepti- 
tious visits are paid by retailers from 
near and distant towns on early- 
closing afternoons and Sundays. 
There is close reading of the retail 
trade press for news of new town 


by A. EDWARD HAMMOND 


trading developments. The optimum 
population figures, the present ratio 
of shops to residents, the projected 
town centres with their larger shop- 
ping quarters: these are all being 
noted and recorded, or awaited, as 
the case may be, by the larger retail 
concerns, with an eye to expansion. 

On the other hand, there are many 
sceptics whose advice on new towns is 
“Keep out of ’em, unless you want to 
be regimented and controlled.” 


Queen’s Square, the shopping centre of Adeyfield Neighbourhood, Hemel Hempstead, 
photographed through a screen flanking the entrance to the “‘New Venture’’ public house 
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ey ae 3 
Terence Wilson 
One of the shops in ‘“‘The Stow”’ at Harlow, 
showing continuous canopy and maisonette 


above 


Price of Free Trading 

Judging by what I have seen of 
shops in the four new towns I have 
visited, Crawley, Harlow, Hemel 
Hempstead, and Stevenage, the shop- 
keepers so far subjected to the dread 
discipline of the dictator-planners 
have preserved the independence of 
settlers and the individuality of 
pioneers. Like most settlers they are 
drawn from all grades and quarters, 
and are, in my opinion, insufficiently 
specialized. By that I mean that there 
are some shops which carry mixed 
merchandise and cannot be clearly 
identified with one trade. But that is 
one of the penalties paid for freedom. 
On the whole it is better that way; 
even though it does mean, as I noted 
in one instance, that the baker and 
confectioner fills his windows and 
shelves with groceries. Ethically it is 
wrong, economically it is bad, be- 
cause such competition is unfair and 
“unhealthy”. But the complications 
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of trade overlappings are best left for 
sorting—if ever—to the shopkeepers 
themselves: a corporation-imposed 
condition ‘You may sell these goods 
and none other”’ might prove a deter- 
rent to development. 

In the neighbourhood shopping 
centres so far completed or approach- 
ing completion, there are branches of 
multiple companies (national and 
territorial); there are local retailers 
(i.e. those with shops already estab- 
lished in the old parts of the new 
towns, who have opened one or more 
branchesinthenew neighbourhoods) ; 
there are people opening their own 
shops for the first time (a reasonable 
condition that might be imposed be- 
fore accepting tenants of this type is 
that they shall have had at least a 
year’s experience in the trade con- 
cerned) ; and there are retailers who 
have followed or preceded their own 
customers from congested areas, thus 
starting with a partially ready-made 
clientele and an appreciable element 
of goodwill. 


Criticism of Shop Buildings 

What of the shops themselves ? To 
an experienced observer, they are 
(with a few notable exceptions) dis- 
appointing, and far below the stan- 
dard of the dwellings (flats and 
houses) and the factories. ‘The domes- 
tic and industrial buildings show evi- 
dence of courageous and (as the archi- 
tects say) exciting experiment. The 
shops are, by contrast, marred by 
mediocrity and, to some extent, 
monotony. 

The first view I had of new town 
shops was a group of six in Rocking- 
ham Way, Stevenage, and I found 
them unattractive and rather cheap- 
looking. ‘That was a year ago. ‘They 
were raw then and not all occupied. 
‘They may have mellowed since; but 
the fronts of mahogany frames, grey 
terrazzo risers, and white wood fas- 
cias carrying lettering of lead-coated 
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bronze, then seemed characterless 
and unimpressive. 

And the small groups of shops so far 
completed at Crawley are, | think, 
equally uninspiring. Here I was sorry 
to see a recrudescence of that unplea- 
sant combination of black glass and 
stainless steel that broke out in hid- 
eous rashes all over the country 
twenty or thirty years ago. 


Display and Self-Service 


Externally, the highest standard of 


shop design is achieved at Harlow; 
but even here there is little of out- 
standing merit. What would almost 
certainly have been one of the most 
delightful fruit shops in the country, 
after a brave experiment in design, 
has reverted to type because the new 
method of displayless windows re- 
vealing the whole shop interior did 
not “‘go down”? with the population, 
mainly drawn from areas where fruit 
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and vegetables are sold from stalls on 
the pavement. 

In both Harlow and Hemel Hemp- 
stead, the new retailing “help-your- 
self’? method, known as self-service, is 
operating in one or two shops, but in 
that respect they do not differ from 
other shopping centres. It will be in- 
teresting to note whether or not this 
new system is launched on a large 
scale when the new towns’ centres 
begin to take shape. 


Shops in Town Plans 


The neighbourhood — shopping 
centres that I have so far seen are 
pleasantly designed with a distinctive 
character, and well sited in relation 
to such other attractions of the neigh- 
bourhood as public houses, enter- 
tainment halls, and car-parks. 

Indeed, in the following respects 
they will set standards for other sub- 
centres of trading activity: in being 


Plan of a small group of shops at Stevenage showing storage and garage accommodation and 
service road at the back. The fronts are set back with a deep forecourt. 
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Bedford Lemere 


Perspective sketch of proposed shopping precinct to be added to the town centre of Crawley 


secluded yet never isolated, in being 
easily accessible yet never congested, 
in being designed for their specific 
purpose, yet successfully integrated 
into the general scheme of planning. 

Rarely if ever before have shopping 
centres been planned as complete 
conceptions. ‘The normal method in 
the very recent past has been to say, 
“We'll have the shops here, where 
there’s plenty of through traffic,” or 
even (incredibly, paradoxically, iron- 
ically) “‘Let’s put them down both 
sides of the by-pass.” 

Welwyn Garden City of the nine- 
teen-twenties did to some extent put 
the shops in their place; but it was not 
a single-purpose place. 


Mixture of Purposes 

‘The inter-war town planners never 
got past the stage of thinking shops 
were items to be fitted in incidental to 
other purposes. What better example 
can be found of this misconception 
than Morden, where one emerges 
from an underground railway ter- 
minus into a quadrant-shaped bus 
junction which is combined with a 
shopping centre? Cutting right 


through this is a busy main road. 
Shoppers wishing to pass from one 
side to the other must make laby- 
rinthine passages around the island 
bus-stops and headlong rushes be- 
tween the buses approaching or leav- 
ing, and then risk the perils of main- 
road traffic, or vice versa. 

At present the public take the 
bustle and the noise and the risk of 
shopping for granted. Morden, an 
example of inter-war planning of a 
new community, provides all three in 
abundance, and on the whole those 
modern accompaniments of the buy- 
ing of daily needs are found preferable 
to the relative quietude of the shop- 
ping precinct in the new towns. It 
will take time and courage and deter- 
mination to create a new conception 
of shopping amenities. Meanwhile 
some element of trial and error is 
unavoidable. 

One oi the most satisfying features 
of new town shopping centres is, in my 
opinion, the fact that banks and other 
premises without show-windows are 
not indiscriminately interspersed with 
shops, but are being placed at the 
ends of the rows of shops, so that the 











The new market at Crawley provides fourteen stalls for a variety of trades. The market is 
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managed by the Horsham Rural District Council and is much appreciated by new residents. 


succession of display windows is not 
broken by “blind spots’’. 

It is gratifying also to know that, 
while conforming to the same basic 
principle, there will be retail outlets 
at two or three different levels: 

(1) a town centre embodying a 
trading area for department stores, 
large branches of multiple companies, 
and some luxury and speciality shops; 

(2) aneighbourhood shopping cen- 
tre primarily occupied by shops sel- 
ling basic needs; and 

(3) small groups of about six shops 


(this third class is not always found 
necessary). 

Moreover, the shopping centres of 
the new towns are not being laid out 
to a stereotyped pattern, or built in 
standardized materials. 

Another noteworthy characteristic 
is the provision of a service road at the 
back, with facilities for storage and 
garage accommodation. This obvi- 
ates the need for delivered goods being 
carried through the shop, and is one 
of those amenities generally over- 
looked by shop builders in the past. 


Scottish TCPA 


Mr John B. Wardhaugh, CA, who 
has now resigned the hon. secretary- 
ship of the Scottish Section of the 
TCPA, holds a special place in the 
respect, affection, and gratitude of his 
colleagues on the council. 

No troublesome meeting, no exact- 
ing demands could ruffle Mr Ward- 
haugh’s kind serenity. As the Associa- 
tion’s work developed in Scotland the 
secretarial work was ably and exactly 
done, in harmonious co-operation 
with three successive hon. organizing 


secretaries, Mrs Jean Mann, Lieut- 
Colonel A. H. Hill, and Lieut- 
Colonel J. R. Dunkeld. 

The council is happy that in 
resigning the secretaryship Mr Ward- 
haugh has heen willing to retain office 
as hon. treasurer. 

Mr Wardhaugh’s successor is Mr 
G. Bell Barker and the new address of 
the Scottish Section of the TCPA is 
Scottish Building Centre, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. 

E. M. 
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SOCIAL FACILITIES: 
DEPUTATION TO MINISTRY 


Seven representatives of the Social Facilities Conference Steering 
Committee were received by Sir Thomas Sheepshanks at the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. On behalf of local 
organizations the deputation urged that Exchequer grants be made 


available for the provision of community buildings and playing 


fields in the new towns. 


HE LARGE and representative 
[ exnterence in London last Octo- 

ber passed a resolution asking 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government to receive a deputa- 
tion. 

The deputation was received on 26 
November by Sir Thomas Sheep- 
shanks, Permanent Secretary, on the 
Minister’s behalf. The following were 
present and put forward the case for 
Exchequer grants: Mr W. Thomas 
(Hemel Hempstead), Mr S. H. Todd 
(Bracknell), Mrs S. Morris (Steve- 
nage), Mrs G. Keable (Welwyn Gar- 
den City), Mr Crane (Crawley), Mr 
E. Sewell Harris (Harlow), and Mr 
D. R. Moriarty (New Towns Officer, 
National Federation of Community 
Associations). 

The deputation expressed ap- 
preciation of the better housing con- 
ditions afforded by the new towns and 
their useful contribution to the 
nation’s housing programme. They 
were, however, concerned with the 
urgency of providing for leisure-time 
interests in the new towns where 
social facilities were usually so much 
poorer than where the people had 
come from. ‘The need of the housewife 
to get to know her neighbours and to 
build up a social life of her own must 
also be borne in mind, for if she was 
unhappy or discontented, her family 
would be, too. 


by D. R. MORIARTY 


In the new towns there were a large 
number of people of games-playing 
age and an extremely high proportion 
of young children, especially those 
under four, but they were growing up 
in an environment where clubs had 
little or no facilities to offer to mem- 
bers. It was urged that the most 
urgent of these needs could be met by 
a building with small rooms and halls 
available throughout the day, and by 
the provision of playing fields and 
play areas. Such minimum facilities 
were needed in each neighbourhood 
at an early stage in its development, 
but it was impossible under existing 
conditions to expect the development 
corporations or local authorities to 
finance them, or to rely on private 
benefactors. 

The number of neighbourhoods 
developed in any one year was small 
and the cost of provision would be a 
fraction of the total sum involved (it 
is estimated that not more than 1 per 
cent of the cost of the dwellings alone 
would provide adequate facilities) 
and would be spread over a number 
of years. There was thus, the deputa- 
tion urged, a special case for the new 
towns. 

Sir ‘Thomas Sheepshanks gave the 
deputation a very sympathetic hear- 
ing. He promised to report its repre- 
sentations to the Minister and would 
write to Mr Thomas in due course. 
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ARE RENTS UNDULY HIGH? 


Post-war housing costs and rentals are much higher than pre-war. 
And the latest costs and rents are higher than those of new houses 
built just after the war. The resulting inequalities are a national 
question. Is there also a special new towns rent problem? 


F THE many new town people 
who have written to us, two 
or three take a depressing 

view of this question of the level of 
rents. One man says in effect that 
only the children in his town are 
happy; grown-ups are all in a state of 
financial worry. Having come from 
London they find, according to him, 
their earnings lowered and their rents 
multiplied by two or three. The HP 
instalments on their few bits of furni- 
ture are crippling. So he wants in- 
terest on housing loans halved, rents 
drastically reduced, and_ industry 
re-rated to cut local rates. 


“Danger to New Towns” 

Less extreme, but still pretty grim, 
is Mr V. W. Pellen of the Crawley 
Tenants’ Association, which body has 
issued 2,000 copies of a statement on 
rents. All other questions—education, 
health facilities, social amenities— 
are, he says, subordinated in their 
minds to their preoccupation with 
high rents. “I cannot stress too strong- 
ly that in the view of my executive and 
all our members, the future of the new 
towns hinges upon a solution being 
found to the rents problem. There is 
a very real danger that within twelve 
months many of our members may be 
falling into arrears as overtime and 
bonuses disappear.” 


Some of the Reasons 


A number of other correspondents 
refer to high rents as among the draw- 
backs in new towns, and most of the 
development corporations have de- 
plored, in their official reports as well 


as in their notes to us, the increases 
necessitated by rising costs of building 
and of maintenance. So far as the 
increase in the rate of interest on 
loans goes, that was offset by the 1952 
increase in the standard housing 


subsidy. The costs of building and of 


maintenance would have affected 
rents still more had not the prevailing 
standards of housing accommodation 
been reduced in the last two or three 
years. 

Our correspondence, and the in- 
quiries we have made, do not confirm 
the suggestion that people in new 
towns are more desperate about the 
eternal human problem of adjusting 
ends to means than people in other 
places. ‘That many people are having 
a hard struggle in the new towns is 
true. But it is true in all towns. A big 
difference in the new towns is that 
all the houses are new and modern, 
whereas in old towns only a propor- 
tion are. Most people, we _ think, 
appreciate as well as understand this. 
On the other hand, nearly everybody 
in a new town saves daily fares to 
work. 


Crawley Corporation’s Statement 

The Crawley Development Cor- 
poration have stated this side of the 
case in a letter of 24 November pub- 
lished in the local press, which we can 
only briefly summarize: 

‘The houses are modern, labour- 
saving, and in excellent surroundings. 
Residents can get to work without 
tedious and expensive travel. Local 


industries employ a wide range of 


skill, with opportunities for women 
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and subsidiary earners. ‘The houses 
receive the full standard subsidy of 
13s. 8d. a week. Most tenants have 
not previously had houses of their 
own; their alternative would have 
been a flat in inner London, or a 
council house in the outskirts with a 
long daily journey to London. Some 
council rents may be a few shillings 
cheaper, but that is because some LAs 
make an extra contribution above the 
scale, which means higher rates. 

The corporation adds that no 
tenant has taken a house without 
prior knowledge of what he would 


pay. There was a wide choice of 


dwellings (sixty types) at different 
rents, and they have found that 
tenants are more concerned to get the 
house they like than the cheapest. 
No rents have been increased since 
occupation. But if the Housing Bill, 
when passed, allows development 
corporations to equalize or adjust 
rents of earlier and later schemes (a 
power the local authorities already 
have) they will only make such ad- 


justments after a careful study of 


tenants’ interests. 


Some Impressive Figures 

The housing manager of Crawley, 
Miss Margaret Wragg, said in a press 
interview (October) that of 2,216 
families who had moved into corpora- 
tion houses in this new town, only 
12 had left because they did not like 
it. (In December it was 12 of 2,400 
families.) Altogether for various 
reasons, such as change of job, be- 
reavement, or emigration, 54 families 
had left since the town began—2} 
per cent. ‘Though much had been 
said at meetings about rents, she as 
housing manager had had hardly any 
complaints. Crawley was the _ best 


place she had worked in for arrears of 


rent; in only one case had they had to 
take proceedings. 


There were fifty families on a list of 


those wanting a change of house. 
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Only one of these wanted to move to a 
house with a lower rent. Some tenants 
from LCC estates had been paying as 
high rents as at Crawley. 


Savings, Gas Appliances, and TV 

Colonel C. A. C. Turner, Crawley’s 
chief executive, quotes surprising 
figures for national savings in that 
part of England. The savings per 
week in September 1953 for the whole 
south-east region (Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex) averaged 6s. 1od. a head of 
the total population. For West Sussex 
only they were 7s. 3d. a head. For 
Crawley they were gs. gd. a head. 

The South Eastern Gas Board say 
that over 30 per cent of Crawley cor- 
poration tenants have optional equip- 
ment, such as sink storage heaters—a 
higher proportion than is normal in 
council estates. 

A walk round the town shows, it is 
added, a high proportion of television 
aerials. (No doubt figures for these 
could be obtained.) 

The actual rentals of three-bed- 
room houses in Crawley range from 
23s. gd. to 32s. a week, or 315s. 11d. to 
41s. 5d. including rates. ‘These rents 
are for mid-terrace positions ; you add 
1s. a week for terrace ends and 2s. for 
semi-detached. 
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Manchester and New ‘Towns 
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‘TCPA French ‘Pour, 1953, Il 
by F, ae Osborn 
Cement Works and the Countryside 
by John Taylor 


Problems of Planning Education 


by Professor J. S. Allen 
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Starring New Towns 

Mr Preston Benson’s series of 
articles on London’s new towns in 
that lively evening paper The Star 
(October-November 1953) are worth 
collecting and preserving. They are 
perhaps the first recognition in popu- 
lar journalism of what is regarded in 
other parts of the world as one of 
Great Britain’s most imaginative 
post-war enterprises. The refreshing 
thing about Mr Benson’s articles is 
that he sees the new towns from the 
point of view of the families who are 
making the great adventure of invest- 
ing their lives in them. He discusses 
their difficulties, but he also enters 
into their joys and enthusiasms. 

The picture that emerges is not only 
more warmly human, but essentially 
truer, than that which is seen through 
the spyglass of the sociological dis- 
sector or the camera screen of the 
landscape artist. Valuable as such 
views are to estate managers and 
technicians in search of even higher 
perfections, they can miss the im- 
mensely significant fact about the new 
towns: that they have already pro- 
vided for thousands of families some 
of the basic satisfactions of personal 
life. These people have never before 
enjoyed good well-equipped homes, 
with private gardens, in healthy open 
surroundings within easy distance of 
reasonably well-paid work in pleasant 
work-places. 

Mr Benson candidly and usefully 
tells us of the many facilities and 
luxuries that the new towns still lack, 
and especially those of which their 
citizens are most acutely conscious. 
These things must be added with all 
possible speed. We deplore any com- 


placency about their absence. But the 
certain and satisfactory facts are the 
first-class physical foundation that 
has been laid for good urban com- 
munities, and the energetic social 
spirit that is emerging and demand- 
ing the means for full expression. 


The Quasi-Satellites 


Mr Benson has followed up his 
exploration of the Greater London 
new towns with parallel studies of the 
LCC out-county estates. Our view is, 
of course, that it was a mistake to 
build vast dormitory suburbs on the 
edge of the metropolis, both because 
their situation extends the inordinate 
spread of the continuously built-up 
metropolis, and because they offer 
little local employment. It is the time 
and expense of travel, more than any 
other cause, that has induced a pro- 
portion of residents of these estates to 
return to places nearer the centre—a 
phenomenon from which the true 
new towns, having local industries, 
are relatively free. The lesson has at 
last been learned: the out-county 
estates are not to be repeated. But 
those that have already been created 
should be provided with more social 
facilities as soon as possible, and some 
settlement of industry in them is 
desirable. Though wrongly sited in 
what should have been a sacrosanct 
green belt for Londoners, the quasi- 
satellites can be, and should be, de- 
veloped further into partially self- 
contained communities. 

The Star and Mr Benson have done 
another good job in describing the 
merits and deficiencies of these LCC 
estates. But editorially a mistake is 
made in labelling them as ‘More 
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Drawing by P. Weston 


“Yes, this was going to be the community centre, nursery school, restaurant, cinema, library, 
pub, and sixteen shops, but we had to cut it down—a little”’ 


New Towns’’. It is very important, for 
the sake of clear thinking and clear 
policy, to differentiate between pre- 
dominantly dormitory suburbs, out of 
which most people travel elsewhere to 
work, and new towns in the accepted 
sense of self-contained towns in which 
people both live and work and which 
are ringed on all sides by open coun- 
try. The ideal is not everywhere 
attainable, but let us have a star to 
which the wagon of national policy 
can be hitched. 


The Swindon Inquiry 

The public inquiry into the pro- 
posed expansion of Swindon under 
the Town Development Act 1952 
(10-11 November) revealed both the 
necessity of national planning and the 


questionable expensiveness of the 
present procedure. An array of coun- 
sel, municipal officers, and expert 
witnesses stated cases for and against 
the project with all the elaboration 
that would have been needed to per- 
suade or dissuade a judge and jury 
entirely unfamiliar with the circum- 
stances of the case. In the seat of 


justice sat Mr R. A. Hudson, mrTp!1, 


who as a qualified representative of 
the Ministry must have known most 
of the facts and considerations al- 
ready. The issue was not one of right 
and wrong, of compliance or non- 
compliance with common or enacted 
law, but of balancing between con- 
flicting claims, all of which had real 
validity. In former times the decision 
as to where development went, and 
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whose land was used for it, was nor- 
mally made by financial bargaining. 
A landowner or a farmer would sell a 
site when the price he could get for it 
outweighed the advantage of retain- 
ing it; and under a compulsory pur- 
chase the main issue was that of the 
amount of compensation fairly pay- 
able. Now, very rightly, such public 
considerations as the good planning 
of towns, the conservation of food- 


growing land, and the subtle factor of 


amenity, come into the decision. 


Stating the Pros and Cons 

Evidence in favour of the Swindon 
expansion was given by officers of that 
borough and of Edmonton, by agri- 


cultural experts as to the quality of 


the land, and by Mr F. J. Osborn as 
chairman of the TCPA, who said that 
a moderate expansion of Swindon 
wes far better than high-density re- 
development in London. Evidence 
against was given on behalf of the 
landowners and farmers affected. 
Mr H. W. Wells considered the siting 
of the scheme bad, and proposed 
as an alternative additions to a neigh- 
bouring community. 

That it must be an obligation on the 
planning Ministry to consider the 
arguments of everyone concerned, we 
agree. But it ought not to be necessary 
for objectors to incur heavy profes- 
sional expenses, provided (as may 
surely be assumed) that the Ministry 
wants to get at all the facts in order to 
reach a sound decision. We doubt if it 
would be practicable or advisable to 
forbid the employment of counsel and 
expert witnesses, or professional pro- 
paganda in the press and to MPs; but 
these expensive habits would be dis- 
couraged if the public were confident 
that the Ministry really does go fully 
into and weigh all the relevant facts, 
and therefore could not be stampeded 
by well-stated half-truths. How to 
create that confidence is the real 
problem. 
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Recent Spanish Architecture 
The Exhibition (November 1953) 


at the Building Centre, London, of 


photographs of contemporary 
Spanish architecture, was interesting, 
especially to people who have visited 
Spain. Our impression is confirmed 
that some of the most pleasing work 
there is in the eighty villages newly 
built or completely reconstructed 
since the civil war. In these regional 
tradition has often been successfully 
married with modern tendencies. 
Some of the new blocks of flats in 
cities, however, are undistinguished, 
and resemble rather depressingly 
those in other countries. New monas- 
teries, churches, and public buildings 
have some character. Spain spends 
relatively more on social buildings 
and less on housing, than we do. 
There is a need in both countries for a 
correction of the accent. 


Mr R. Stamp on Dispersal 


A highly interested audience of 


central and local government ad- 
ministrators listened to a frank talk 
(g December) at the TCPA on the 
LCC’s experiences and _ intention 
under the Town Development Act 
1952, by Mr Reginald Stamp, chair- 
man of the LCC housing committee. 
The text of this address is available to 
TCPA members. 


Tour of Norway-Sweden 

The TCPA tour in 1954 will be to 
Norway (Bergen-Oslo) and Sweden 
(Stockholm - Uppsala - Gothenburg) 
from 25 August to 13 September. 
Arrangements are now being worked 
out in co-operation with planning 
authorities in both countries. Early 
reservation is advised as the party will 
be limited to thirty or thirty-five. 





INDEX 1953 
Copies of the Index, Vol. XXI, *OWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING can be obtained from 


28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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AN INDUSTRY MOVES TO CRAWLEY 


W. C. Youngman Lid of Wandsworth was the first industrial 


organization to go to one of the new towns. In this article a 


director of the firm describes the problems encountered in the 


move. 


EW towns are almost common- 
place news these days. It was 
not so in 1949 when my com- 

pany elected to be the first industrial 
organization to sign a lease for the 
first factory site in any of the then 
embryo new towns. At the moment of 
our decision to go, no lease for such a 
project had yet been drawn, and it in- 
volved some protracted negotiations 
to produce one which met both the 
aspirations of a development corpora- 
tion and the needs of industrial fin- 
ance. In a sense we made history, and 
we certainly pioneered the solutions 
to some of the problems inherent in 
the development of these towns. 

It is one thing to build a factory in 
an existing industrial area, but quite 
another to uproot an entire organiza- 
tion and its personnel and transplant 
them to a town like Crawley which 
was in 1951, and to a lesser extent still 
is, by comparison with London, weak 


by G. H. CUTTRISS 
in its facilities for industry and com- 
munity life. 

The problems of such a move have 
two aspects. ‘The one, the economics 
of the productive process; the other, 
the settlement and integration of per- 
sonnel and their families in a new 
environment. The two are not entirely 
exclusive to one another, and can pro- 
vide an interesting, if not carefree, 
experience in the forces of social deve- 
lopment. 


Cost of the Move 

Naturally and, one ought to say, 
rightly, the development corporation 
has striven for a higher standard of 
factory site layout and amenities than 
that of the average factory estate but, 
as a background to current high costs 
for new building and plant, this ag- 
gravates the problem of comparative 
costs of production in a competitive 
market. For it needs to be understood 


The new factory of W. C. Youngman Ltd at Crawley 
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that any industrial concern which, 
reflecting its success in the need for 
more space, accepts the only alter- 
native offered of a new town location, 
shoulders thereby a financial invest- 
ment and cost factor quite out of pro- 
portion to that of a mere factory ex- 
tension. We accepted that responsi- 
bility in the belief that we could offset 
this factor by savings through in- 
creased productivity. Unfortunately, 
however, we had to reckon with other 
complications. 

In 1950 the rents for housing ac- 
commodation in Crawley were on 
average 15s. per week higher than our 
personnel were paying in London. 
They are higher still today. But even 
then they constituted a special prob- 
lem of mobility of labour, which we 
had to deal with by facilitating in- 
creased earnings; a second element in 
increased costs and a further stimulus 
to greater productive efficiency. To 
all this may be added the increased 
costs in time and money of communi- 
cations and transport to and from an 
outlying base. 


Pioneering Difficulties 

When increased productivity is 
almost a condition precedent to sur- 
vival, rather than a pious aspiration, 
ordinary production or administra- 
tive difficulties take on a new signi- 
ficance. In our case, bans or restric- 
tions on the use of materials—now 
happily removed—have not assisted 
the process of consolidation. In the 
transfer of our labour force we en- 
countered difficulties which in some 


ways were peculiar to the role of 


pioneers. Because the housing pro- 
gramme was intended to march in 
step with industrial development, the 
number of houses available upon our 
move was very little more than equal 
to our requirements, with the result 
that it was impossible to avoid hous- 
ing employees next door to each 
other. If you don’t get on with a fellow 
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worker, it is doubly unpleasant to 
have to live beside him, and the 
necessity of a close intermixing of dif- 
ferent grades can create envies, 


jealousies, and discontents. 


Special problems arose in the case 
of adolescents. ‘They are obviously in 
the lower income groups, and not 
generally willing or able to afford to 
leave home. Consequently we lost the 
services of most of them and had to 
recruit replacements who, owing to 
the initial dearth of young people in 
the new town, had to be adults. The 
problem here, which incidentally im- 
pinges quite seriously upon the econo- 
mics of the productive unit, is so to 
adjust the remuneration for the job as 
to make it attractive to the new em- 
ployee, who will probably be married 
and have a family. Even today it is 
not yet so easy or straightforward a 
matter to fill a vacancy in this new 
town as it was in London. 


Workers keen to go 

Many of our workers were, like 
thousands of others in London, living 
in appalling conditions; with the 
whole of their furniture in one room; 
in attics with leaking roofs; in fur- 
nished rooms at outrageous rents; 
with mothers-in-law, or even apart 
from their wives and children. Some, 
of course, were seeking accommoda- 
tion in order to get married. Against 
this background, they were rather 
prone to measure all the advantages 
of transfer and none of the disadvan- 
tages; ready to sacrifice almost any- 
thing for the opportunity to go. Before 
we had undertaken measures to offset 
the burden of increased rents, a wave 
of the hand disposed of beer and 
cigarettes. ‘I must do it for the wife’s 
sake,” or “I must do it for the kids,” 
were typical answers to the question 
“How will you afford it?”. Unfor- 
tunately, the disadvantages did not 
end there. These families lost the bene- 
fits of the street markets and keen 
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trading competition of a large indus- 
trial city and tended to create a sellers’ 
market in the undeveloped new town. 
Industry has had to intervene to per- 
suade the authorities to inaugurate a 
street market and speed the opening 
of new shops. 

As the novelty of their new abode 
has waned, their awakening to reality 
has begun. No longer do they look 
upon their employers as heaven-sent 
benefactors, but rather do they look to 
them for a solution to their problems. 
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Standing in the middle of a green 
field four years ago, one needed vision 
to make the decision to go. Convic- 
tion that the decision was right deep- 
ens as corporation, industrialist, and 
worker transform vision into reality. 
It is a new world, and a great exper- 
ience. But for the industrialist it still 
needs courage, resource, and a dif- 
ferential productive efficiency to assi- 
milate the unusual problems and 
costs which a new town location pre- 
cipitates. 


A NEW BORDER TOWN 


Cwmbran is the only Welsh new town. If a virile and united 


community is to arise efforts must be made to bring together the 


different national traditions. 


HERE ARE a number of prob- 
lems which Cwmbran shares 
with the other new towns but it 
has some special problems of its own. 
There are, in particular, two social 
problems at Cwmbran which are not 
found in the other new towns. The 
first results from the mingling of two 
national traditions; the second from 
the fact that Cwmbran new town is 
being built upon an already well es- 
tablished industrialized area. 


National Feelings 


Let us look first at the question of 


national traditions. Cwmbran is being 
built in Monmouthshire, a border 
county. There is, of course, no border 
running through the new town and 
Welsh and English find themselves 
living side by side. Many of the ten- 
ants of the new town have moved 


down from the eastern valleys of 


Monmouthshire, following their jobs. 


They, like the existing inhabitants of 


the area, regard themselves as Welsh. 
Few have even a working knowledge 
of the Welsh language, but one finds 
Welsh used, for example, for the 
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names of villages and streets. This 
tradition has been preserved in the 
street names of the new town; al- 
though there has been so much difhi- 
culty with names such as Ysgol Place, 
Heol-y-Pwca and Gwynllyw that 
the practice is being modified in 
neighbourhoods being developed 
later. 

It is, however, not in mere names 
that the depths ofa tradition are to be 
found, but in the impact on everyday 
life. ‘Two elements deserve special 
mention. The first is the strong 
‘chapel tradition”. The chapels may 
not be full on Sundays in these mod- 
ern times, but their influence is no 
less great. Their ministers are respect- 
ed and play an active part in public 
life, in moulding public opinion, and 
in fostering the Welsh love of litera- 
ture and song. 


The Welsh Sunday 

Secondly, there is a Sabbatarian 
outlook. Cinemas and public houses 
are closed on Sundays and organized 
games are frowned upon by many. 
Offsetting this, however, as a firmly 
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On the site of Cwmbran New Town: undulating ground makes road building difficult. 


entrenched institution, is the licensed 
“club”, which, amongst other things, 
is able to circumvent the Sunday 
licensing law. 

Some of the new tenants are drawn 
from the west: Welsh speaking, west- 
ern Welshmen, often more actively 
aware of their national traditions, and 
some with aspirations of a nation seek- 
ing home rule. The balance come 
from the east and the north. Many 
new tenants have come to Cwmbran 
as employees of firms with nation- 
wide connections. Most English coun- 
ties are represented; but naturally 
there are many especially from Lon- 
don and the Bristol area. Some, too, 
have moved from Newport, which, 
though in Monmouthshire, tends to 
be English rather than Welsh in tradi- 
tion. 


Old and New Industries 
The second major social problem 


arises from the fact that Cwmbran is 
being built in an older industrialized 
area. 

Coal mining has been the main 
occupation up in the eastern valleys 
and the population has grown in com- 
munities around the pits. One or two 
iron works were established as much 
as a century ago in the lower valley 
between Pontypool and the old town 
of Cwmbran on what later became 
the rail and canal routes south to New- 
port. In the last twenty years a num- 
ber of new firms have been established 
in this area, covering a variety of in- 
dustry and products. The numbers 
employed in coal mining have simul- 
taneously dwindled and the net result 
has been a mighty daily trek of thou- 
sands of workers coming by bus and 
train from their homes in the valleys 
to their jobs with these newer firms. 
‘The new town of Cwmbran is sited in 
the area of these firms and the inten- 
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tion is gradually to house there most 
of their workers from the valleys as 
well as the technicians, staff, and 
workers that these firms have recruit- 
ed and transferred from other parts of 
the country. 

Cwmbran New Town is thus best 
compared with a large new housing 
estate. Its neighbourhoods are woven 
into the pattern formed by the older 
villages and towns, many of whose in- 
habitants work in the same factories 
as the new tenants. This in itself helps 
to forma bond amongst the men. 


Social Background 


The older communities have well- 
established social institutions which 
have in many ways welcomed the 
new population. There is, however, 
despite all the goodwill, a natural fear 
amongst the older inhabitants that 
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they are to be swamped and will lose 
their identity, and a corresponding 
feeling amongst the new tenants that 
they do not want to be merged into 
the old, but wish to think and build 
for themselves. 

The new town is at present in its 
infancy and no doubt as it grows the 
social background will vary in em- 
phasis. There is, however, a pressing 
need for social facilities of all kinds. 
Every means must be taken of bring- 
ing together the different traditions: 
Welsh and English,old and new. That 
which is good must be taken from 
each and a new tradition begun, of 
which all the inhabitants of the area 
will be equally proud. In this way, the 
years ahead will see a virile and united 
community arise, rather than a bor- 
der town split and weakened by the 
futile discussions of warring factions. 


CORBY’S MAJOR PROBLEM 


The full development and efficiency of the steel industry in Corby 
necessitates good social conditions in the new town as well as good 


housing. 


towns in that, when its deve- 

lopment corporation was set 
up in 1950, an extremely rapid 
growth was already taking place. 
Under the auspices first of Stewarts 
and Lloyds, the steel giants, and later 
of the district council, Corby had ex- 
panded from a village of 1,500 inhabi- 
tants in 1931 to a town of 17,000 in 
1951. Stewarts and Lloyds, in addi- 
tion to building some 2,300 houses for 
the labour force transferred from 
Scotland and from around Birming- 
ham, had made some provision for the 
leisure hours of its workers, but the 
council, handicapped to a great ex- 
tent by post-war conditions, had been 
compelled to concentrate on housing, 


& ORBY differs from the other new 
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regarded as the prime need, to the 
neglect of the social and cultural 
amenities so necessary to any town, 
new or old. 

It was to remedy this fault, if one 
can call it such, as well as to expedite 
further the building of houses, that 
the corporation was established and 
charged with the task of creating a 
town, with all the name implies, of 
some 40,000 inhabitants in a com- 
paratively short time. They rapidly 
got down to the job, and today some 
500 houses are occupied, hundreds 
more are building or planned, and 
the town centre and an industrial 
site are taking shape. 

The first difficulty, a natural one, 
was soon overcome. With two dis- 
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tinct authorities covering the same 
territory, trouble could be expected. 
However, agreement on general prin- 
ciples was soon reached and good will 
prevailed. The council continued to 
build on the sites it had planned, 
while the corporation concentrated 
on the hitherto undeveloped parts of 
the designated area, with the result 
that there has been no slackening in 
the rate of growth of the town. 


Disparity in Rents 

One fly in the ointment, however, 
has proved to be the disparity in 
rents. Of the three groups of rented 
houses in Corby, the pre-war com- 
pany (Stewarts and Lloyds) houses 
are rented at an average of 10s. per 
week less than the council houses, 
while the corporation houses cost 10s. 
more per week. There is some diffi- 
culty in the letting of the last group. 
Further, the company no longer 
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builds, and the council, under the in- 
creasing burden imposed on the rates 
by a high building target, has been 
compelled to reduce that target, so 
that the higher-rented corporation 
houses will ultimately predominate. 
In view of a possible recession in 
Corby’s only industry, steel, this prob- 
lem is of prime importance. Increas- 
ing rents are the outcome of increas- 
ing building costs, and, I am con- 
vinced, only from some national ac- 


tion towards reducing these can relief 


be expected. 


A Handicap to the Industry 


Serious as this problem is, there is 
another of at least equal importance. 
Stewarts and Lloyds did a grand job 
in providing for the leisure of its em- 
ployees by erecting a welfare (now 
recreation) club and laying out its 
grounds for various sports. Unfor- 
tunately, the council, restricted by the 
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The Studfall Junior School is one of the new schools at Corby. 
Architect: A. N. Harris, FRIBA. 


country’s financial position, have 
been unable to improve very much on 
this good beginning. The council did 
make one effort, which proved abor- 
tive, to obtain the necessary finances 
for this important work. The expan- 
sion of the Corby works, which is the 


prime reason for the expansion of 


Corby, lies outside the district boun- 
daries and so makes no contribution 
towards the cost of the town’s build- 
ing and other programmes. The re- 
quest of the council for an extension 
of boundaries to include these heredi- 
taments was refused, and so the prob- 
lem remains. 

The townsfolk themselves, through 
an active community association, 
have attempted to do something to 
satisfy the need, so far with no success, 
although the stage has been reached 
where tentative negotiations for a site 
for a community centre have been 
started with the corporation. The 
danger of this lack of amenities is ob- 


vious. The success of Corby is linked 
with the success of the local steel 
works. Without additional workers, 
expansion in the industry is futile; 
and without the social and cultural 
amenities found in more settled com- 
munities, Corby cannot attract and 
hold those workers. In consequence, 
the turnover of labour here is appal- 
ling. 


More Facilities Vital 


The solution of these two particular 
problems is vital to Corby’s future. 
Stewarts and Lloyds, the local author- 
ities, and now the Corby Develop- 
ment Corporation have done and are 
doing a magnificent job towards the 
creation of a garden steel town here at 
Corby, but unless these problems can 
be met and solved all their efforts may 
prove of little avail and Corby will 
never reach that full cultural and 
social maturity so necessary to the 
complete life of its townsfolk. 
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SOME NOTES ON HARLOW 


The Warden of Mark Hall and Netteswell Community Associa- 
tion contributes some impressions of Harlow New Town. 


NE of the most striking things 
() about Harlow is the beauty of 
its trees. Approaching the 
town, or moving about inside the 
town, one is struck by the individual 
trees, the spinneys, and the woods. 
Sitting at my window not more than 
two hundred yards from the centre of 
a neighbourhood which will have 
nearly 20,000 inhabitants, I can look 
out towards a wood which provides a 
bank of varying greens, or gold, or a 
tracery of branches through which I 
can watch the setting sun. 


Country Beauty and Health 


It would be wrong, perhaps, to say 
that one asset of the new town is more 
important than another, but one feels 
that the beauty of the countryside 
which was here, and which in many 
ways has been so largely preserved, 
must be an influence for good on the 
townspeople. A town might be built, 
towns have been built, with the inten- 
tion of crowding as many people as 
possible into a given number of acres, 
resulting in the destruction of irre- 
placeable beauty. Here the undula- 
tions of the ground itself provide 
scope for the planner and the less 
permanent beauties of hedge and 
wood have been preserved as far as 
possible. 

Closely allied to this is the health of 
the inhabitants, which is also pro- 
moted by clean air (most of the dwell- 
ings can use smokeless fuel), open 
spaces, and a reasonable journey to 
work. At present one industrial sec- 
tion is partly developed, providing 
opportunities for work for most of the 
townspeople, separated from their 
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homes but within easy reach, with no 
long journeys in crowded trains or 
buses. Before long the second indus- 
trial estate will be started on the oppo- 
site side of the town. 

Not all of us have gardens as big as 
we should like, and some have gar- 
dens bigger than they want, but it is 
surprising how quickly the new resi- 
dents are producing flowers and vege- 
tables. The total of food grown this 
year must have been considerable 
even though some of us do concen- 
trate most of our efforts on lawn and 
flowers. The land taken by the new 
town is by no means entirely lost to 
food production. 


Stimulus of Rapid Growth 


The rapid growth of the town, the 
building of churches, the develop- 
ment of new housing areas, the in- 
crease in shopping facilities, the ap- 
proaching start on the town centre, 
the development of local football, 
cricket, and other clubs and social 
organizations, the establishment of 
the residents’ associations and the 
first community centre, all have a 
stimulating effect on people’s minds. 
They feel things are happening, that 
there is more to look forward to, and 
some, at any rate, have a growing en- 
thusiasm for the town, the kind of 
local patriotism which makes them 
prepared to work for the community. 

Some of course, are beset by econo- 
mic difficulties; they have not realiz- 
ed, until they settled in, what is in- 
volved in having a house of one’s own; 
rents seem high even though fares to 
work may be negligible; furniture 
and fittings are expensive; but these 
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Moot House, a community centre and branch library at Harlow 


problems are not confined to residents 
in Harlow. 

Perhaps the greatest single cause of 
problems, both present and future, is 
the peculiar age distribution of the 
population. Nearly one-fifth of the 
population in the corporation’s hous- 
es is under five years old, the majority 
of the adults are young married 
people, and the proportion of adoles- 
cents and old people is very small 
compared with that in the country as 
a whole. This creates a number of 
problems. 

Parents find difficulty in getting out 
together. They cannot leave young 
children alone in the house, and there 
are not the normal set of people in the 
town to come in and sit with the chil- 
dren. It is important both for a happy 
family life, for production in industry, 
and for the good of the town as a 
whole, that young parents who have 
been used to going about together 


should continue to have some joint 
recreation even when they have 
young children. 


Problems of the Future 


The education authority has a 
problem now with its primary schools, 
and sees other problems in the future 
with secondary schools, and with pro- 
vision for youth services. Can build- 
ings which are necessary now for the 
wave of young children be adapted in 
some cases for the wave of teen-agers, 
and later for further education? And 
what will they be used for when the 
wave has passed into adulthood and 
the child population is more normal 
in size? 

Allied to the previous problem, and 
possibly accentuating it, is that of the 
search for homes in the new town 
when the children grow up and want 
to marry. Will most of them have to 
leave the town ? Their parents are not 
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likely to have died off in any large 
numbers. If there is no room for them, 
the size of the child population will 
fall well below normal. The town 
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needs more older people now. How 
can they be attracted to Harlow, or 
lured away from their present settled 
homes ? 


THE PEOPLE ARE THE TOWN 


An extract from a speech at the Social Facilities Conference, 


10 October 1953. 


HERE WAS, of course, no text 

book to guide us in building new 

towns. I was always certain that 
the physical and engineering difficul- 
ties would be overcome if sufficient 
energy was brought to bear. What we 
have to do is to see to it that we have 
vital towns and communities in which 
people will want to live with happi- 
ness, friendliness, and pride. 

A town or community has to 
develop a soul, and this can only be 
done by the people themselves. In 
Crawley we are achieving a very high 
community spirit and pride and I 
believe it is being brought about 
much more by the simple everyday 
things than planned amenities. 

You cannot organize happiness, 
and you cannot plan friendliness, yet 
the first essential ingredients in build- 
ing a community life are happiness 
and friendliness. Our experience in 
Crawley is that the incoming people 
for the first two or three years are com- 
pletely absorbed in settling in. They 
have a new home and a garden that 
requires a lot of work and energy, and 
being English they are a little shy in 
coming out and mixing even with 
their immediate neighbours. 

The Englishman and English- 
woman are most friendly when they 
fee] they are all in the same boat; the 
friendliness of the war years proved 
that. 

I am convinced that the very lack 
of facilities in the early stages of a new 
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town can do more in getting people to 
mix and work together to achieve 
these facilities than you will ever 
obtain if your nice new town had 
everything laid on. 

The provision of amenities in a new 
town must be gradual. All the incom- 
ing people want to live in open coun- 
try surroundings, and we must 
acquire and preserve open spaces for 
playing fields and recreation grounds. 
But apart from levelling and prepar- 
ing so that the grounds can be used 
throughout the year I do not think 
you should hurry to lay out with 
expensive pavilions, paths, swimming 
pools, etc. These could well be de- 
veloped over the years as the town 
grows large and strong enough to 
support them. 

There is undoubtedly a need to 
provide meeting places or halls. They 
should not be either large or elaborate 
and they should be let at a rent which 
is high enough to make people realize 
their value. Better still, we should 
encourage and assist organizations to 
work for and build their own meeting 
places. 

We should avoid at all costs any- 
thing which tends to divide the town 
between old and new or indeed, be- 
tween neighbourhood and _ neigh- 
bourhood, We should not sit back and 
expect the development corporations 
and the Government to provide all 
our needs with no effort on the part 
of the town. 
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HOW THEY TAKE IT 
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A number of residents in the new towns have sent us these widely 


differing personal impressions and criticisms. 


Gardens, Society and Architecture 


I am not alone in my opinion that 
Bracknell was a poor choice for a new 
town. The town was a self-contained 
unit, a country town convenient for 
London business people and gener- 
ally with individual property values 
above the average. The new town, 
however, is here and it does seem that 
over the last three years, the general 
public are accepting it in a much 
better spirit—due I feel, in no small 
part, to the hard work and tact of the 
development corporation’s officers. 

Bracknell is, of course, quite young 
yet. Our first new school and shops 
are still being built. Even so we are 
not without our problems. Gardens are 
perhaps one of the regular ‘‘binds”’ ; 
or should I say ‘“‘lack of gardens” ? 
Maybe I am biased (being a keen 
gardener) but I do feel that the 
housing densities being laid down are 
very short-sighted. Allotments are 
hard to obtain and are never quite 
the same as one’s own garden. Recent 
statistics have surely shown the higher 
yield of gardens and allotments over 
farmland, but I suppose, as with so 
many things nowadays, the political 
issue takes precedence. 

A number of isolated voices have 
been raised on the lack of entertain- 
ments but I do not think that this is 
generally felt. ‘The one local cinema 
is seldom crowded and many of us 
find that the calls of dramatic and 
sports clubs and the many other local 
organizations leave precious little 
time to be bored. And in the summer, 
what better pastime in this lovely 
county is there than a trip out into 
the country, whether it be by vehicle 
or on foot? 


We who are used to town life do 
notice the time-lag between houses 
completed and such things as street 
cleaning, street lighting, and improve- 
ments in public transport. Lighting 
within the estates is adequate enough 
but the present main road lights are a 
poor contrast. 

I should like to compliment the 
architects on the houses. For the 
money available I think they have 
(both externally and internally) very 
few faults. The excellent covered 
outbuildings provided with some are 
well worth their cost. The open 
grassed fronts are a mixed biessing: 
they present a lovely clean appear- 
ance, but I do miss the privacy of a 
fence and gate, and I don’t really 
appreciate people passing so close to 
my windows as they make the inevi- 
table short cuts. 

Must we have the blocks of six and 
eight terraced houses? They just do 
not “go” with the rural surroundings 
which the corporation’s architects are 
trying so hard to retain. Surely there 
are limits to the depths to which one 
must sink for the sake of economy. 
Already the exterior finishes of the 
houses have deteriorated: could it not 
stop at that? 

R. E. BARTLETT 
Hon. Secretary, Bracknell Community Association 


Something to Be Proud Of 

A week or so after moving in I was 
greeted with a cheery ‘“Hello’’, from 
an old friend ; ‘‘and how are you liking 
it here ?”’ I said: **What heaven it is to 
be awakened by the birds singing 
instead of the infernal din of buses and 
heavy traffic, and how fresh the air 
is!’ My friend replied, ‘Yes, all right 
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Three- and four-bedroom houses at Hawthorne Close, Bracknell. Architects: Louis de 
Soissons and Partners 


now, but wait a few years and you will 
soon have the noise and factory fumes 
and smoke.” 

Well, I think not. Where I came 
from the town had grown up without 
planning. Factories in the midst of 
houses, sickly smells from the biscuit 
factory, the brewery, and the gas 
works polluting the air. I hope the 
industrial side of our new town will be 
as carefully planned as the residential 
area. 

All praise must go to those res- 
ponsible for preserving the lovely 
trees, hedgerows, and bushes. It has 
given a splendour and softness that 
would otherwise have taken years to 
achieve. 

The open front lawns are a coura- 
geous departure from the usual 
fenced front gardens and I hope will 
prove a profitable training ground for 
the younger generation in enjoying, 
sharing, and taking care of communal 
property. 

But couldn’t the very little ones be 
given just a little lawn specially 
equipped for their play, near to 
their homes where mothers could 


be free from worry as to their safety ? 
Providing we don’t have to wait too 
long for our community centre, health 
services, schools, art gallery, etc., I 
think we shall be a town of happier, 
healthier folk and our children can 
grow up and inherit something to be 
proud of and not reproach their fore- 
fathers with. 
(MRS) N. I. EDMONDS 
Housewife and mother, Bracknell 


Through Mud to Journalism 


I like new towns. I like Stevenage in 
particular. Not that the fates have 
beamed on me since our home was 
delivered to one of the new houses. 


My wife, children, and myself 


looked down the hill towards our new 


home and nothing stood in the way of 


a new life—except an impassable sea 
of mud. The rain beat a gentle wel- 
come on my head and one adven- 


turous drop trickled on to the end of 


my nose as we ploughed through the 
squelch and reached the front door 
where the removal men were hiding. 

After piping us aboard to the tune 
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of ‘“‘Home Sweet Home’’, these four 
lusty fellows proceeded to drag what 
we boastingly call furniture into the 
house. Two of the gang specialized in 
bringing in mud on their boots while 
their rivals favoured the black clinker 
that makes such effective patterns on 
the tiled floor. Not that it took long to 
clean up, mind you! I had scrubbed 
the whole house out before the wife 
had read through the evening paper. 
Having re-arranged the furniture 
every day for a week we at last got it 
back where the removal men had left 
it and I thought my turn had arrived 
for arest. Then fate struck! A knock at 
the door announced a man from the 
residents’ association. As unsuspect- 
ting as a fly on the edge of a spider’s 
web I opened the door, asked him in, 
and offered a cigarette. ““Don’t worry 
about your muddy boots; sit down by 
the fire,’ I said. Foolish words. 
Foolish actions. And fools must pay. 
I paid. Before he left I was a 
co-opted member of the social com- 
mittee, a street collector, helping on 
Sundays to lay a path to our com- 
munity hut, and contributing 8d. a 
month for the privilege of doing it. 
Life went on smoothly for a few 
weeks, until it was decided that our 
monthly “news sheet” should be 


An attractive corner at Basildon 
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printed and would need an editor. 
“You're just the chap,”’ they told me. 
“It won’t be a lot of work. You'll be 
able to do it in a couple of evenings 
every month.” I opened my mouth to 
reply but the protest stuck in my 
throat. My spirit had been broken 
and I weakly nodded my head in 
acceptance. 

Two evenings a month! I now have 
to rush home from work, get out the 
typewriter and work my fingers to the 
bone with the latest news items; grab 
my hat and dash off to see someone 
who was going to bring in some copy 
but didn’t; drag myself around the 
local shops asking for paying adver- 
tisers. 

I now see my children once a week 
—on Sundays. I haven’t time to 
speak to my wife—except on pay day. 
My hair is visibly disappearing and 
my once rosy complexion is becoming 
a yellow pallor—but, as I said, I like 
Stevenage and I think the new life is 
doing me good. 

Excuse me while I take a dozen 
aspirins. 

J. W. HAWKINS 
Editor, Stevenage Echo 


Advantages and Shortcomings 

Despite the fact that I was one of 
the first fifty new residents who were 
blazing a trail, I have never thought 
we made a mistake in leaving an old 
village, with all its social and recrea- 
tional facilities, for this new town with 
absolutely none of these. I can say the 
same for my wife and family of three. 
Weighing the temporary loss of these 
essentials against the pleasures of life 
in a new house in a new town, the 
balance is heavily on the side of the 
pleasures. 

Recreational facilities are almost 
nil—one field with six swings and a 
football pitch on a steep incline. A 
bowling green and tennis courts were 
promised well over a year ago but the 
first spadeful of turf has yet to be 
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General view of the Murray Neighbourhood, East Kilbride. In the foreground: one of the 
D.S.1.R. Laboratory buildings 


turned over. To the onlooker, the dis- 
trict council, the miners’ welfare com- 
mittee, and the development cor- 
poration appear to be involved in a 
dispute as to who is and who is not 
responsible for the financing of these 
projects. 

A hall to seat 200 is nearing com- 
pletion and this will ease the difficulty 
during the winter months. Had the 
recreational facilities kept in advance 
of needs in the same manner as educa- 
tional facilities, I am quite sure the 
development corporation would have 
had a long waiting list for houses. 

R. C., HUTCHISON 
Hon. Secretary, Glenrothes Community Association 


Deliver Us From Trellis 


Much time and skill has gone into 
the planning and layout of houses, 
especially the fronts, and indeed in 
most cases these reflect great credit on 
the architects. 

People moving in, however, are 
using lattice-work around front and 
side doors, and in some cases they are 
painting their steps and even window- 
sills green and red. 

If this is allowed to go on, these new 
modern lay-outs will very quickly 


assume a slummy effect. Many 
people to whom I have spoken fail 
to realize that if the architect and 
planner had wanted this effect it 
would have been included in the 
specification. 

I am aware that it may seem dicta- 
torial for the development corpora- 
tions to forbid this, but one must be 
firm with a “growing child” and I 
would warn the development cor- 
porations that these practices are on 
the increase. 

I appeal to them to save our new 
towns and to preserve the skill of the 
architect and planner from the 
terrible fate that lies ahead, should 
courage and common sense be re- 
placed by a false idea of democracy. 

L. C. KEMP 


Member, Bennetts End Neighbourhood Council, 
Hemel Hempstead 


The Dream and the Reality 


When we had the opportunity of 
coming to live in Crawley, I was 
tremendously thrilled. I didn’t really 
like living in London, although I was 
born there. I preferred the country— 
as long as it wasn’t too primitive for 
comfort! This idea of a completely 
new town, with specially planned 
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amenities set in the lovely Sussex 
weald, seemed ideal, quite apart from 
the fact that we would have a house 
and garden all to ourselves for the 
first time. 

My husband is a draughtsman in 
industry, and we thought this would 
mean we would always have to live in 
or near a large industrial town. We 
have two children, one aged five and 
baby who was just five weeks when we 
moved. Everything seemed wonder- 
ful, like a dream come true. Naturally 
we realized we would be pioneers, and 
that we would have to rough it for a 
time. This only added to the adven- 
ture, and we were envied by our 
friends. 

Now we have been here for nearly 
two years, and have had plenty of 
time to assess the advantages and dis- 
advantages of taking part in this great 
new venture. In some ways we have 
been disappointed. New towns have 
teething troubles, some of them quite 
severe. But I am altogether satisfied 
that we took the plunge. 

Living here cannot be compared to 
living in a large city, of course. But 


Four apartment terrace block at Lever Place, Woodside, Glenrothes 
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the very fact of its being a small place 
means that we have far more oppor- 
tunity of making it the sort of place we 
like. We were all new, we all had the 
same problems, and the sense of 
community is really wonderful. We 
feel that if there is something to 
grumble at, we can not only com- 
plain, but actually do something to 
improve it. We are alive to the fact 
that this is our town from the very 
beginning. 

We like the houses, the way they 
are placed, with plenty of space, well 
kept lawns, new trees and shrubs. 
Most of us are young people with 
children and this feeling of space is 
important. But the rents are high and 
some people find it very hard to pay 
them. Corporation house rents are 
higher than council house rents. 
Many of us feel that this isan anomaly 
that ought to be rectified. We have a 
very lively tenants’ association who 
make it their business to go into this 
problem. 

Houses alone, however, do not 
make a town. When the idea of the 
new town was conceived it was 
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thought that houses were most impor- 
tant, and they were built in great 
numbers, at the expense of shops, 
schools, community centres, play- 
grounds, and all the things needed to 
make the town a complete unit. We 
have a grave school problem. Al- 
though some new schools have been 
completed, there is still a great deal of 
overcrowding. Shops are being built 
now in some neighbourhoods, very 
nice modern shops, but we feel there 
are still not enough. And prices are 
high in comparison with the places 
from which we have come. We have 
many clubs and associations, but not 
enough halls to accommodate them. 

There are other proble ns, such as 
inadequate street lighting in some 
places, infrequent bus and train ser- 
vices, a very small public library that 
has no reading room. All these, we are 
sure, will be improved. 

The factory site, though away from 
the residential area, is near enough to 
need very little travelling time. Most 
of the workers may be seen riding 
backwards and forwards on their 
bicycles every day. 

There are, as you see, quite a few 
dislikes, some major ones, some 
merely irksome, but I think we all feel 
that it is up to us to voice them so that 
our town will eventually be a model 
to the rest of the country and pattern 
for the future, as it was meant to be 
when it was planned. 

Meanwhile, it is wonderfully excit- 
ing to be a part of this great experi- 
ment and to see our children growing 
up in clean and spacious surround- 
ings where there is very little ugliness 
and the hope of a good future. 

(MRS) JOAN LETCHFORD 


Secretary, Women’s Section, West Crawley Labour 
Party 


Good Plan, Bad Timing, High Rents 
The planning of Crawley has one 


good, and one bad feature. The 
actual layout of the houses, streets, 
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shops, and factory sites is pleasant and 
practical, but the planning of the 
town in relation to time is rather bad. 
The first neighbourhood shop to open 
was four years after first residents had 
moved in, and after the fourth neigh- 
bourhood had been started on. Only 
two of the four present neighbour- 
hoods have their own shops; the 
others have just been started on. 
This lag in the provision of services is 
apparent also in the health, educa- 
tion, entertainment, and recreation 
spheres. 

There is one very urgent problem 
here, as in other new towns I imagine, 
that of rents being extremely high. It 
is almost impossible for a man to keep 
a wife, apart from any children, anda 
house when the rent is £2 or more and 
his wage £8 or less. I consider that a 
reduction in rent is essential to new 
town prosperity. If residents can pay 
their way decently, then we shall all 
enjoy to the full this healthy, clean, 
and fresh new life, away from smog. 

ALBERT R. POYTON 
Secretary, Crawley Communist Party 


An Old-Town Resident’s View 


Although we have lost some of our 
rural atmosphere and surroundings, 
we have some compensation. Our 
shops are looking up, more alert and 
up to date. We used to nod and speak 
to almost everyone we met, and now 
alas it isn’t so, but we see fresh young 
eager faces, and although we have a 
job to walk along one pavement for 
prams, it’s a joy to see so many 
smiling happy babies and mothers. 
Oh yes! I believe we are going to be 
very proud indeed of our town when 
it’s finished. It’s so beautifully laid out, 
and the town folks love their gardens, 
it’s a joy to walk around and see them. 

Many folk are so pleased with their 
homes (indeed they should be) that 
they are content to stay in, and not 
enter the social life of the town. Others 
are coming out and running their 
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different organizations, in their own 
community clubs, in a very able and 
pleasing manner. A new Methodist 
hall was opened in our Northgate area 
last Saturday, and nearly 400 people 
attended; it was a wonderful and 
inspiring occasion. 

Yes, our new and old are working 
well together in spite of a few pessi- 
mists. 

(MRS) E. M. PELLEN 


Hon. Educational Secretary, Crawley and District 
Co-operative Society, Lid 


Old Town and New Town 


In the early stages there was a deep 
cleft between “Old Town” and “‘New 
Town”. This is fast disappearing. 
With children mingling in the schools, 
prosperity in the High Street (‘““Old 
Town”) shops, and the removal of 
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the fear of the Old Town being razed 
to the ground to make way for a new 
Stevenage, human relationships are 
vastly improved. 

The future town centre was origin- 
ally planned as a pedestrian centre, 
but the development corporation now 
intends to alter it to a vehicular one 
with a forty foot carriageway through 
the centre. The Town Forum and the 
UDC are seeking to obtain a reversal 
of this policy. Other problems on 
which there is strong local feeling are 
the dangers of the Great North Road, 
which cuts Stevenage in half, and the 
inadequate provision of school places. 
The local education committee is 
seeking to use the Homestead social 
centre and the new St Andrew’s 
Church hall—as yet not completed. 
If these are used for educational pur- 


Aerial view of one of the new neighbourhoods at Stevenage 
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poses, mothers and young wives will 
have nowhere to meet throughout the 
day. All this is bound up with the 
general lack of community and 
recreational facilities in the new town. 

Stevenage is in rural surroundings 
and it is gratifying to notice how well 
the former city dwellers have taken to 
the countryside. One boy from cen- 
tral London spends all his spare time 
on a smallholding. He leaves school 
at Christmas and intends to become a 
pou'try farm worker. 

It is amazing to notice the settling 
effect that the new town has on its new 
arrivals. Families who have obviously 
had a struggle for survival are at first 
unsettled; but houses on their own, 
new neighbours in the same position, 
and a natural desire to fit into the new 
surroundings, all produce a good 
effect on the individuals and the 
neighbourhood. 

One retired lady visitor, alighting 
from a bus in the middle of the new 
area, was overheard to say: ““The 
openness, the newness, the light, it 
makes you feel so young, makes you 
want to pull your shoulders back and 
take a deep breath.”’ And on return- 
ing to the old part of Stevenage: “‘I 
feel old and doddering again!” 

MERVYN PRITCHARD 
Secretary, Stevenage Residents’ Federation 


A Ha’porth of Tar 


My wife and I came to Stevenage 
because of the housing shortage in our 
locality, and because the publicity 
showed promise of a town in which all 
the mistakes in old and existing towns 
would be eliminated. Stevenage 
would be clean, smokeless, with dis- 
trict heating and water softening. Its 
town centre would be a pedestrian- 
only shopper’s paradise, no unsightly 
cemeteries would blot the landscape, 
roads would be safe with dual 
carriageways, cycle tracks, and 
roundabouts with subways at inter- 
sections, and a by-pass would divert 
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the main road traffic around the out- 
skirts. 

All these innovations were recom- 
mended by various Government 
Committees, and my wife and I 
thought they all looked very nice on 
the plan. Unfortunately they never 
got any further than that. 

One would like to see at least part 
of one neighbourhood fully com- 
pleted, landscaped, and equipped 
with all its social amenities. After four 
years such a show piece does not 
exist, and for the high rates and 
rentals we pay we should by now be 
getting a little more of the things we 
were promised. 

It is a case of a good ship being 
spoilt for want of a ha’porth of tar. 

P. WESTON 
Stevenage 


Good Houses, Few Facilities 

Life in a new town may be an 
exciting and interesting adventure; 
it can be dull and trying. Exciting it 
is to those of us setting out in life and 
being given the opportunity to live in 
a house of our own, free from inter- 
ference by in-laws. Dull to those accus- 
tomed to a larger town with its fre- 
quent bus services, cinemas, theatres, 
concert halls, and bright lights. 

The houses in which we live are 
well planned, airy, and comfortable, 
though earlier standards are being 
reduced with the continuing rise in 
building costs. The first town shops 
are open and the first pub well on its 
way to completion. Every house has 
its garden and the annual competition 
reveals many first-class gardeners. 

Almost all the social life in the town 
(now over 4,000 souls) at present 
revolves round the community as- 
sociation, whose one and only hall isa 
converted farm building. This serves 
now as Sunday school, dance hall, 
library, clinic, bridge club, and 
cinema, as well as meeting place for 
the Townswomen’s Guild, Inquirers’ 
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Club and dramatic society, gardens 
guild, brownies, cubs, scouts, guides, 
and youth club. A male voice choir is 
now in full swing, and now there is a 
musical society. Not an evening 
passes without some activity or other 
at the centre. 

A twelve-acre sports field for 
cricket, football, and tennis has been 
provided by the development cor- 
poration. A grant from the county 
education authority enables the as- 
sociation to pay the return on capital 
demanded by the Government. 

For those who enjoy the communal 
way of life there is far too much to do 
in a new town. Unfortunately, it 
appeals to all too few. It is vastly 
different from living in a larger and 
older town where entertainments are 
ready-made. The lack of a cinema or 
theatre, of facilities for billiards and 
snooker, roller-skating, swimming, 
and other amenities that go to make 
up modern town life, is forcing many 
of us to lead lives less interesting than 
they ought tosbe. 

A new town must be made so in 
more than name by social facilities 


Three- and four-bedroom houses at Gilpin Road, Newton Aycliffe 





which will raise the area above the 
status of a mere housing estate. 
J. SYLPH 
Newton Aycliffe 


Older Inhabitants’ Mixed Feelings 


Bracknell was a town of 5,000 be- 
fore it was chosen for large-scale ex- 
pansion. The views of the existing 
population on the expansion are not 
usually given much publicity, but 
may be of more general interest than 
is realized. 

I try to picture the reactions of two 
different groups of the community: 
my own, the twenty-thirty age group, 
and the older section (the over thir- 
ties). The first group is in favour of 
the expansion of the town, while the 
second is definitely hostile. 

The great bugbear of living in the 
country is the difficulty of transport. 
Anyone starting work is lucky indeed 
if he can obtain a job near home. But 
the development of the new town 
means more chance of a job with good 
prospects within easy reach of home. 
Most jobs nowadays demand some 
study of techniques, etc., involving 
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further education, and it is only a 
moderately large community that can 
have schools, libraries, etc. Thus in 
the future the advent of the new town 
will mean that its people will be able 
to save considerable time, money, and 
energy in travelling, while attaining 
ambitions sooner, and having more 
time for leisure activities. 

No one wants to leave dances at 
about 10 p.m. to catch the last bus 
home. An evening’s table tennis at the 
nearest youth club may be largely 
spoiled by a long cycle ride home in 
the rain, especially after the tiring 
journey by bus or train from work. 
The new town offers a solution to 
these problems, since by its compara- 
tive self-sufficiency it holds out the 
hope of better organized local dances, 
table tennis matches, etc., in short, 
more variety and scope for all forms 
of social activity. The social life 
typical of the country, pubs, football, 
cricket, tennis, etc., is very popular 
with everyone, but there is no reason 
why these advantages cannot be 
successfully incorporated into new 
town life. 

These arguments are not accept- 
able to the older inhabitants. They 
are set in the way of life they have 
built up for themselves and do not 
want the things they know and res- 
pect to be either scrapped or reno- 
vated to meet new requirements, 
especially as most of those that found 
the lack of opportunities, amenities, 
and transport intolerable have, in all 
probability, moved away from the 
country to the town. Those people 
who, to meet the requirements of the 
development corporation, are to be 
removed to new houses (and often 
just as important, new and smaller 
gardens), and the greater number 
who regard the views from their 
houses (soon to be changed from 
fields and woods to uniform red brick) 
as their own personal property, are 
strongly opposed to the proposed 
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changes. It is very difficult to see what 
can be done to lessen the impact of 
these changes; probably only time 
will succeed in making them accept- 
able. 

On balance, however, I think that 
the idea of the new town is the most 
satisfactory answer yet found to the 
needs of modern life. The only way to 
stop the present drift of the rural 
population to the town is to bring the 
amenities of town life to the country 
people, cutting out as many of the 
disadvantages of town life as possible. 
It may be argued that this will result 
in too much wastage of good agricul- 
tural land, but with the great increase 
in the population more houses have in 
any case to be built, and careful plan- 
ning is the only way to keep this 
encroachment on fertile land to a 
minimum. The development of new 
towns offers great possibilities of 
narrowing the great gap at present 
existing between townsman and coun- 
tryman—to their mutual advantage. 

(MISS) ANNE TOLWORTHY 
Stenographer, age 23, Bracknell 


Two Ways of Life: Gardens as Link 

A resident of Bracknell for fourteen 
years, and an ex-Londoner, I see the 
points of view of both new and old 
residents. 

I sympathize with those who, like 
myself, regret losing the lovely view of 
meadows and woods from their win- 
dows, and know the slow, friendly 
rhythm of village life will be gone for 
ever. Not less do I understand the 
newcomers, who while appreciating 
the country surrounding Bracknell, 
also want the amenities they have had 
in the town. ‘They pay high rates and 
want value for them. 

I missed the libraries most of all, 
when first | came here. Several shops 
kept small numbers of book;, mostly 
‘thrillers’, but for serious reading one 
had to go to Reading, the county town 
(a 2s. 5d. bus ride). Now as the new 
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town is being populated a library has 
been opened; only part-time as yet, 
but a good start. 

There are many more activities in 
small country communities than town 
folk realize when first settling down. 
They soon find out there is a garden- 
ing and produce association, with 
lectures and films, British Legion 
club, dramatic club, and many other 
groups, small, but capable of expand- 
ing. 

The country people may be slower 
to make up their minds; this I think is 
because they have led a more settled 
existence for generations, their 
families have married and _inter- 
married, and the whole population 
have their roots deep in Bracknell. 

Londoners on the other hand have 
been used to moving about, where 
work could be obtained, and conse- 
quently have had wider horizons, and 
the need to make quick decisions in a 
rapidly moving world. They like the 
bright lights, crowds on Saturday 
nights in the markets, unknown in the 
country, cinemas, and fish shops. 

It will take time to reconcile the two 
different ways of living, but from my 
own experience I should say gardens 
and gardening would be the greatest 
common factor. 

I think it is a great pity that when 
the development corporation could 
not have as much land as was first 
designated, instead of having 1,000 
less houses, they increased the density 
of building which meant smaller 
gardens. This is all wrong in a rural 
town where however small a cottage 
might be, it had a garden sufficiently 
large to produce food for the family. 

Larger gardens would not be a 
waste of agricultural land, but an 
asset to the community, for fresh 
vegetables have a higher food value. 
Londoners, I have found, are keen 
gardeners, appreciating fresh vege- 
tables after years of limp cabbages, 
and realizing that saving on green- 
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grocery bills does help to offset the 
high rents. 
(MRS) I. TOLWORTHY 
Housewife and mother, Bracknell 


Doubts and Hopes 


I am all in favour of the new town 
idea; we must have houses, and if 
these houses and the amenities that go 
with them are built to a plan, then 
surely, from a long-term point of view, 
the ratepayers’ money will be saved. 

No project of this size is ever likely 
to be perfect. We have our problems 
in Crawley. I would say that high 
rents is one of our main problems. The 
average worker in Crawley is having 
a hard task to make ends meet. 
Mothers are going out to work when 
they should be at home looking after 
their families. ‘ 

I personally dislike the design and 
construction of some of the new 
houses, I believe that for economy 
reasons too much quality has been 
sacrificed; but the old saying ‘‘Fools 
and children should never be allowed 
to see a half completed job”? may well 
apply here, and we may in years to 
come be right proud of our new town, 
in good old Sussex by the sea. 

R. A. WOOD, AMIET 
Secretary, Crawley and District Trades Council 


New Interests in Retirement 
I came to Stevenage from London 
in July 1952, thankful to have a “‘bed- 
sitter” flat in Stony Hall. I looked 
round for interests. As a Methodist I 


joined that church where I met with 


friendship and social life. Later I 
joined the ‘Townswomen’s Guild and 
became its treasurer. I was elected to 
the Stony Hall residents’ committee 
and found great interest in the social 
and private problems of the people. 
Presently I was asked to help in the 
homestead clinic where I met the 
young mothers with their lovely 
babies. I had now contacts with both 
the old and the new parts of Stevenage 
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and met nothing but friendliness 
wherever I went. I am glad I came to 
Stevenage; instead of feeling lost in 
my retirement I am finding new 
interests and plenty to do. I hope to 
live to see the whole scheme carried 
through. 

The new town is suffering from 
‘growing pains’ at present and it is 
helpful to take a long view. 

Library facilities are so much 
better than I have met before. The 
old town organizations cover a wide 
field and newcomers are welcome to 
join. The great need in the new part 
of the town is for neighbourhood halls 
for social activities. 

(MISS) F. M. VASEY 


Member of Stony Hall Residents’ Committee, 
Stevenage 


Church and Community 
At the opening of the first house of 
the development corporation, Mr W. 
C. Day, a much respected old inhabi- 
tant, handed over a symbol which he 
hoped would typify the relationship 
between Old Hatfield and New Hat- 


Three-bedroom house at Briars Lane, Hatfield 
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field; it took the form of an old rope 


and a new rope tied together in a reef 


knot. I am glad to say the relation- 
ships between Old and New Hatfield 
have lived up to Mr Day’s symbol, 
and there is close co-operation be- 
tween the local authorities and the 
corporation. This is important, as 
when the town is complete the old and 
new parts will be evenly balanced in 
population. 

More adequate amenities in a 
central position are greatly needed. 
The Church of England hopes to be 
closely associated with their creation. 
When the community hall is built an 
additional bay will be added, to be 
financed by the Church. This will 
provide a chapel and meeting room 
for small numbers and will be the 
sanctuary and chancel, when opened 
to the main hall for larger congrega- 
tions. 

This arrangement for the hall in 
the Roe Green neighbourhood centre 
symbolizes the policy of the church. 
This is to help create the community 
life of the neighbourhood by being 
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“The Breaks’’, a social and youth club at Hatfield 


an integral part of it. The Church’s 
social activities will all be linked to the 
community association. 
THE REV. S. E. WOODS 
Hatfield 


Editor’s Note 

For a number of other contribu- 
tions we have not been able to find 
space. Some of these were too long; 
others ranged too widely from the 
personal note. Mr V.W. Pellen, of the 
Crawley Tenants’ Association, con- 
centrates on the level of rents—a 
problem discussed in a special art- 
icle in this issue (page 48). Mrs 
Cynthia Wood, Townswomen’s 
Guild, Stevenage, presses for a by- 
pass to take main road traffic away 
from the town. Mr R. H. Fairhead, of 
Bracknell, puts the case for residents’ 
co-operation and for health centres. 
The Rev. Bernard Goode, of Crawley, 
proposes a policy for Church develop- 
ment. Five Welwyn Garden City 
residents, Mrs J. Gardiner, Mr A. L. 
Elliston, Mr F. Garrod, Mrs R. M. 
Carter, and Mr G. F. Smith, recall 


the early days of the town and men- 
tion various local problems. Mr A. W. 
Clarke, of Hemel Hempstead, com- 
pares the real new town with his 
expected ideal, and finds it wanting in 
pretty well every respect; he also con- 
demns the level of rents. All these 
papers, if the writers consent, are 
available for study by the authorities 
and organizations concerned. Our 
thanks are due to all who took so 
much trouble to write to us. 
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The matter of costs in planning in- 
quiries, about which I wrote in these 
Notes for last March, has recently 
been the subject of a Parliamentary 
debate. Mr Hollis, member for 
Devizes, raised the case of a Colonel 
Goddard who has twice been called 
upon to defend his land against com- 
pulsory acquisition and fears that he 
may have to do so again at the inquiry 
into the Wiltshire development plan. 
As Mr Hollis put it: “However the 
inquiries turn out it is probable, 
whether he is successful or not, that he 
will be driven into something very 
near bankruptcy.” That is perhaps an 
exaggeration, but clearly there may 
be a very real hardship. 

The Minister has power to award 
costs in planning inquiries in the sense 
of requiring one party to pay the costs 
of the other, but this power is only 
exercised in practice where the 
Minister thinks that the conduct of 
one of the parties has been perverse or 
vexatious. There are, as Mr Marples 
pointed out in reply to Mr Hollis, two 
other possibilities—first, to adopt the 
course which is normal in court pro- 
ceedings that the unsuccessful party 
should pay the costs of the successful ; 
second, that the local authority 
should pay the costs in any event. 
Neither alternative is entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr Marples made a point of which 
the Ministry is very fond—that the 
inquiry procedure is such that it is not 
necessary for an aggrieved landowner 
to employ a legal adviser. While there 
is something in this point, it overlooks 
three important factors. First, legal 
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points can and do arise in the course 
of inquiries. Second, it is desirable to 
have a person who is skilled in dis- 
entangling the issues involved—par- 
ticularly when it comes to the cross- 
examination of technical witnesses 
called by the local authority—and 
this is to the advantag > of the inspec- 
tor as well as to the objector. Third, it 
is not merely the briefing of a lawyer 
which runs up costs; it may be 
desirable to call technical witnesses. 

The Minister has recently awarded 
costs of £31 10s. to the Buckingham- 
shire County Council and of £4 4s. 
to each of seven “‘interested persons” 
who appeared at an inquiry into a 


refusal of permission for the use of 


land as a caravan site. The appellant 
had made two previous applications 
for permission which had been re- 
fused, and the Minister was of opinion 
that there was no significant differ- 
ence between this third application 
and the earlier proposals; nor was 
there any sufficient change of circum- 
stances to justify bringing forward 
this latest application. 


Compulsory Purchase Notices 


Under the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorization Procedure) Act, 1946, 
notice of compulsory purchase must 
be served upon “every owner, lessee 
and occupier (except tenants for a 
month or any period less than a 
month) of any land comprised in the 
order,” and an opportunity must be 
given to these persons to make objec- 
tions. In the recent case of Brown v. 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment and Wandsworth BC Mr Justice 
Barry decided that “occupier” in- 
cluded a statutory tenant under the 
Rent Acts. As the council had not 
served notice on statutory tenants, 
some of them brought an action and 
the learned judge quashed the com- 
pulsory purchase order in so far as it 
related to the properties occupied by 
them. A. E. TELLING 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 
1, 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
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That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 


HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects : Hariow Design Group. Arch. Planner: Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1L., A.R.I.C.S. 


Contractors: W. Dobie & Sons Ltd. Chelmsford. VY 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent + Sevenoaks 2251 M. A RLE 
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PERSONS 


AND 


PLACES 








A Turkish Planner 


Professor Fehmi Yavuz of Ankara 
University is in England for a year or 
more studying our planning methods, 
the Barlow report issues, and the 
finance of dispersal and redevelop- 
ment. He tells us that the Turkish 
capital, which had a plan in 1928 for 
growth to 300,000 in fifty years, has 
reached that figure in twenty-five 
years. The usual metropolitan prob- 
lems have arisen, and the fundamen- 
tals of a new plan are under study by a 
commission which he is advising. His 
faculty at Ankara University was 
formerly under the late Professor 
Reuter, who afterwards became 
Mayor of Berlin. It approaches town 
and country planning from the 
economic angle, and its three pro- 
fessorships cover also the finance of 
local government and public hygiene. 
The larger University of Istanbul ap- 
proaches town planning from the 
architectural and aesthetic angle. A 
third university is to be created for 
Eastern Turkey; Professor Yavuz has 
been working on its plans. He speaks 
excellent English and is a man with 
whom British planners will find it a 
pleasure to exchange views. 


Japanese MPs Visit New Towns 


Five MPs from Japan, with their 
technical advisers, were in England at 
the end of October to study our new 
towns, and the TCPA arranged for 
them visits to Hemel Hempstead and 
Welwyn Garden City. Another ex- 
ample of tne profound impression the 
British new towns enterprise has made 
in other countries. 
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Laura Kilcawley 


Miss Kilcawley, well known to 
TCPA members as secretary of the 
Country Towns Committee and the 
Students’ Group, has resigned to 
become secretary to an MP. 


“The Hunger Line” 


In the BBC Midland Home Service 
on 26 November Professor Edwards 
(of Nottingham University) and 
Edward Hyams debated with F. J. 
Osborn and Peter Self on the conflict 
for land between town building and 
food production. A lively debate was 
“chaired” by Jack Longlands. 


London Traffic Jams 


Major H. E. Aldington, of the 
British Road Federation, addressed a 
TCPA meeting on this problem on 25 
November. He considered traffic con- 
gestion curable if more of the money 
collected from motor users were de- 
voted to road improvements. Pro- 
posals for improvement were also 
made by Mr J. B. Burnell of London 
Transport Executive, Mr G. V. Hole 
of the Ministry of Transport, and Mr 
F. A. Rayfield, of the engineering 
department of the LCC. But Mr 
Arthur Ling, planning officer of the 
LCC, suggested (satirically) a num- 
ber of ways in which the traffic prob- 
lem could be worsened—all of which 
were in operation. As he said, the only 
alternative to planned decentraliza- 
tion is chaotic disintegration. 


W. J. Bassett-Lowke 


Famous as a maker of model rail- 
way engines, W. J. Bassett-Lowke, 
who died in October, will always be 
remembered for his great interest in 
the improvement of design, which 
extended into the field of town 


and country planning. He was one of 


the founder members of the Design 
and Industries Association. He was 
with the TCPA Swedish Tour in 1947 
and took an excellent colour film of it. 
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APPROACHES TO COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT. Ed. Phillips Ruopp. W. 
van Hoeve Ltd, The Hague. 

This volume is described as “a 
symposium introductory to problems 
and methods of village welfare in un- 
der-developed areas’”’. 

The line of approach begins with 
the village, the simplest form of com- 
munity (“Common residence, com- 
mon values, and common activities— 
these form the tripod supporting the 
village community’), extending 
thence to region or country. ““The 
chief virtue of the concept of com- 
munity is that it emphasizes the 
qualitative aspects of human develop- 
ment rather than the quantitative.” 

The sociology and economics of, 
and education for, community de- 
velopment are discussed, each with a 
case study; and regional considera- 
tions in Africa, the Arab Middle East, 
India, Indonesia, and Latin America 
are described. The main practical 
application of all these studies is 
directed to the wise and humane ap- 
plication of the efforts of the various 
agencies of UNO and the Colombo 
Plan “‘to assist those members of non- 
Western communities who want to 
adapt their community life to new de- 
mands, by putting at their free dis- 
posal certain new possibilities— 
mainly of a technical and social 
nature—which if sensibly used, may 
help the community concerned to be- 
come a stable element in the world 
society of communities”. The import- 
ant contribution that non-govern- 
mental organizations have to make 
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to this work is emphasized by Mr 
Norman Hart, executive director of 
Community Development Projects 
Ltd. 

The peoples cf the West are anx- 
ious that their scientific knowledge 
and technical ability should be put at 
the service of those who lack these 
advantages. The great value of this 
book and of its publication at this 
moment is to make manifest that 
neither the intended recipients of this 
bounty nor the areas they inhabit are 
to be regarded as raw material. The 
people intended to be benefited have 
their own way of life, conditioned by 
their environment. In many cases 
that traditional way of life is one of 
closely-knit social relationship which 
is in strong contrast to “the con- 
tractual way in which such relation- 
ships are interpreted in a system 
largely influenced by economic stand- 
ards of value’’. The contributors to 
the symposium make clear that unless 
the intending benefactors base action 
upon understanding, arrived at 
through careful, co-operative, and 
sympathetic study of people and 
place, their intentions will be frus- 
trated and harm rather than good 
will result. 

The undeveloped countries ur- 
gently need the skilled and sym- 
pathetic services of town planners, 
who increasingly embrace regional 
problems in their studies and experi- 
ence. The members of that profession 
will not find in this book tips for tech- 
nique. They will, however, reward- 
ingly discover helpful reminders of 
the sociological factors basic to their 
problems, of some of the colleagues 
needed to make up the team, and of 
the organizations prepared to finance 
technical aid. G. L. P. 
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Four-Story ‘‘No-Fines” 
Flats at Coventry 


(City Arch. D. E. E. GIBSON, CBE, 
MA, ARIBA) 


WIMPEY 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 








Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letchworth Halli Motel 


TEL : LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS : FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS 
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